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Lady Ice Knights granted varsity 


status for 2000-2001 season 
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Senior Devon Ayers (hand raised) presented her views at the Nov. 9 
Student Association meeting held in Cheray Hall. Ayres, with eight 
other St. Michael’s students, will attend this year’s School of Americas 


protest in Fort Benning, Ga. 


Allegations of hazing 


investigated at UVM 


Men's hockey team limits media access 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Editor 


The University of Vermont 
is investigating an alleged hazing 
incident involving members of a 
men's athletic team, following 
allegations "within the last cou- 
ple weeks," university officials 
said. 

"I can confirm for you that 
we have indeed received an alle- 
gation of hazing involving some 
individuals in men's intercolle- 
giate sports," UVM Director of 
Public Relations Enrique 
Corredera told The Burlington 
Free Press. 

The Nov. 9 Free Press 
reported that seven of 13 men's 
team coaches said they were 
either not involved or were 
unaware of the investigation. 

Men's Basketball Coach 
Tom Brennan said he was sur- 
prised to learn of the investiga- 
tion and as far as he knows, his 


team is not involved. 


"Nobody has said anything 
to me," he said. 

The Free Press could not 
contact Men’s Hockey coach 
Mike Gilligan, Cross-Country 
Coach Ed Kusiak or Tennis 
Coach Perry Bland. 

Assistant Hockey Coach Joe 
Gervais refused to comment, 
according to.the Free Press 

Sophomore defenseman Joe 
Flammia told The Free Press, 
"Right now we're all kind of in 
the dark. I don't think I can 
answer any questions.” 

Media access to the hockey 
team has since been limited. 
Players were unavailable for 
comment after the team's 5-2 loss 
to Yale Friday and will be 
unavailable "until the university 
feels it is appropriate," UVM 
Sports Information Director 
Gordon Woodworth told The 
Free Press. 
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SOA protest sparks debate 


By Michael Lombard 
Staff Writer 


Nine St. Michael's students 
may risk arrest or citation when 
they protest against the School of 
Americas (SOA) in Ft. Benning, 


_Ga., next weekend, Political 


Science Club President Angela 
MacWhinnie said. 

SOA is a military school that 
trains Latin American and 
United States military personnel, 
and Latin American civilians and 
police forces. 

At least some of the St. 
Michael’s students have said they 
plan to joi an estimated 5,000 
protesters expected to trespass 
onto the Fort Benning property 

f their p 





federal crime. 

The Political Science Club 
will spend $1,200 of its annual 
budget to pay for some of the stu- 
dents’ airfares to Georgia. The 
club’s funding, which comes 
from the Student Association, 








will not be affected by the stu- 
dents’ decision to trespass, 
MacWhinnie said. 

But the SA meeting Nov. 9 
revealed a controversy surround- 
ing the students’ decision to 
"cross the line" onto military 
property. 

About 100 people attended 
the meeting in Cheray Science 
Hall. After a prayer led by Rev. 
Ray Doherty SSE, "Blessed are 
the Peacemakers" the students 
who plan to protest against the 
SOA made their presentation. 

They asked the senate to 
keep the St. Michael's mission 
statement in mind, since it 
reflects the college's goals for 
human dignity, the search for 
truth, and moral development. 


ers are expected to attend this 
tenth anniversary of the assassi- 
nation of six Jesuit priests, their 
housekeeper and her daughter in 
El Salvador by SOA graduates, 
according to the SOA Watch 
Web Site. 

If 5,000 protesters do cross 


1 estimated 10,000 protest- 


the line, the SOA protest will be 
“the biggest act of civil disobedi- 
ence since the Vietnam War,” 
senior Sheila Carey said at the 
meeting. 

The large number of people 
crossing the line will make arrest 
unlikely, MacWhinnie said. She 
said a written citation would 
probably be the worst punish- 
ment for first-time offenders 
committing this federal violation. 

Sister Miriam Ward, who 
teaches religious studies classes 
at St. Michael’s, said students 
should not worry about arrest 
because the SOA does not want 
publicity. 

Senior Devon Ayers, who 
said she is leaning toward cross- 
ing the line, was still concerned 
with possible repercussions. © 

She said people caught 
crossing would not be able to 
join groups like the Peace Corps, 
and might not be able to hold a 
government position. 
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St. Michael’s bookstore sells higher 
priced items than local drugstores 


By Jacqueline Lecce 
Staff Writer 


When compared to local 
drugstores, the St. Michael’s 
bookstore prices send students 
digging further into their pockets 
for loose change. 

Larger stores like Ames, 
Rite Aid or Brooks designate 
their shelves for basic necessities 
like soap, deodorant and batter- 
ies. But the College bookstore 
has limited space for items such 
as dish soap, Steve McMahon, 
bookstore manager, said. 

“We are not a Rite Aid that 
has 5,000 bottles of Bayer 
[aspirin] in stock,” McMahon 
“We don’t deal with the 
volume, so we don’t get the dis- 
count prices.” 

This lack of discounted 
prices sends some students to 
find a store with cheaper items. 

“I don’t buy things at the 
bookstore because it is so expen- 
sive. I wait to get a ride to a less 
expensive place,” freshman 
Maureen Burgess said. 

McMahon said he wishes he 


had better pricing options for stu- 
dents. He said the bookstore 
receives items in minimum 
amounts and is forced to charge 
accordingly. 

McMahon explained why. 

“If we had the space and it 
was possible to buy in bulk, we 
would definitely distribute the 
discount to the students,” he said. 

Rite Aid deals prices at a 
corporate level, David Lamberti, 
assistant manager of Rite Aid in 
Colchester, said. 

“The items come in bulk, 
and we just put them on the 
shelves. We don’t competitively 
price,” Lamberti said. 

Ames will price down if a 
customer finds a cheaper item at 


another store, the Essex store 
manager said. 

The University of Vermont’s 
bookstore also deals with price 
inflation, Paula Coll, UVM book- 
store manager, said. 

“College stores get stuck 
because we are at the end of the 
food chain,” Coll said. 

A wholesaler sells its prod- 
ucts to a distributor, and the dis- 
tributor sells them to the UVM 
bookstore, Coll said. By the time 
the college store receives the dis- 
tributed items, they are more 
expensive. 

“We need to compare apples 
to apples when looking at prices, 
not bookstores to drugstores,” 
Coll said. 


Bookstore vs. Drugstore Prices 


St. Michael’s 


$6.45 


$5.65 


$2.70 


$3.25 





UVM = Ames 


Rite Aid Brooks 


$5.49 $4.99 $4.19 


$4.99 $4.79 $4.79 


$2.49 $2.38 $2.39 


$1.99 $2.49 $1.99 






Monday, Nov. 1, 1999 
12:02 a.m. Noise complaint in 
the 300s. 

1:17 a.m. Vandalism in Alumni 
Hall. 

3 a.m. Parking enforcement on 
North Campus. 

6:40 a.m. Drug violation in 
Alliot Hall. 

10:15 a.m. Parking enforcement 
in the rotunda. 

10:40 a.m. Assist on Route 15. 
6:17 p.m. Fire in Alumni Hail. 
7:30 p.m. Nuisance complaint on 
North Campus. 






















Tuesday, Nov. 2, 1999 
3 a.m. Fire equipment in Joyce 
Hall. 
9:30 p.m. Motor vehicle acci- 
dent in Ross parking lot. 





Wednesday, Nov. 3, 1999 
4:30 a.m. Fire equipment in 
Founders Hall. 

7:54 a.m. Parking enforcement 
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Excerpts from the Nov. 1 through Nov. 


on main campus. 

8:52 a.m. Medical assist in 
Jeanmarie Hail. 

7:41 p.m. Fire equipment in St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 

8:01 p.m. Power outage in 
Founders Hall. 

8:15 p.m. Heat callin Hamel | 
Hall. 
8:20 p.m. Safety incident in 
Hamel Hall. 

10:47 p.m. Suspicious 
person/circumstance at Salmon 
Hall. 


Thursday, Nov.4,1999 


12:30 a.m. Fire equipment in 
Alumni Hall. : 
1:15 a.m. Parking enforcement - 
in the 200s. 

2:06 a.m. Escort/ride to main 
campus. 

3:18 a.m. Parking enforcement 
on North Campus. 

12:30 p.m. Escort/ride off cam- 
pus. 


By Leah Shafer 
(U. Texas-Austin) 


(U-WIRE) AUSTIN, Texas - 
- The University of Vermont- 
Burlington Faculty Senate passed 
a resolution Nov. 10 banning 


class note-taking for commercial ~ e 
- sit in classes, said Robert Pyeatt, 


purposes without written permis- 
sion from the professor. 

Set to take effect next spring, 
the resolution is the first of its 
kind for UVM and is under the 
consideration of the campus 
attorney. 

The issue has not been pre- 
sented as a possibility for the 
UVM by University of Texas 
(UT) officials since the 1980s. 

But UVM faculty members 
are unsure of how they will 
enforce this rule with 10,000 stu- 
dents at the University, Mary 
Rice, a senate council member, 
said. 

"We haven't gotten to that 
step," she said. 

"There's a possibility that 
something could go in the student 





5:14 p.m. Motor vehicle assist 
off campus. 

76p.m. Foot patrol on North — 
Campus. 

6:35 p.m. Plumbing call in 
Hamel Hall. 

7 p.m. Foot a on main cam- 
pus. 

11:25 p. m. Odor violation i in 
Ryan Hall. oe 


Fees, Nov. 5 (90 
4:30 a.m. Animal complaint at 


_ St. Joseph’s Hall. 


9:30 a.m. Escort/ride to 
FoundersHall. ts 
5 p.m. Foot pas on 1 North 
Campus. 


Nicolle Hall. 
8:46 p.m. Suspicious person/cir- 
cumstance on Route 15. 

9:20 p.m. Foot patrol on main — 
campus. 

10:43 p.m. Trespass at Tarrant. 


St. Michael’s College Security Log 


7 security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons. 


10:43 pm. Alcohol, violation on 
main campus. 

11:50 p.m. Motor vehicle opera- 
tion in Ryan parking lot. 


Saturday, Nov. 6,1999  __ 
12:40 Assist at the Ethan Allen 
Apartments. 
1a.m. Drunkenness 
Allen Apartments 
2:05 a.m. Animal cc maint at 
St Joseph’s. Hal 

2:41 a.m. 911 hangup o on 






: College Parkway, — 
(2:49 a.m. ‘Suspicious person/cir- _ 
. -cumstance off campus. 

3:42 a.m. Drunkenness in 


____ Founders Hall. 
8:08 p.m. Medical a ee at 





3:46 a.m. Assist in p Founders 


(Ha co 
12:50 pan. Nebo eckout . 
the Tarrant parking lot. 


4:50 p.m. Heat call at the Ethan ~ 
Allen Apartments. — 
6:26 pe Lae Plant assist 
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News from college campuses across the country 


Burlington bans commercial note-taking 


handbook," Rice said. 

But Z. Philip Ambrose, a 
UVM classics professor, said it is 
not feasible and possibly not 
legal to enforce this rule. 

"I would not have voted to 
put the restrictions on," he said. 

At UT, note-takers: regularly 


president of Paradigm Books, 
Ltd., which takes notes for about 
30 UT classes. 

Pyeatt said he is pleased to 
hear about Vermont's resolution 
and wishes the University would 
follow suit. 

"We've been offering help in 
getting rid of these bootleg note- 
taking services," Pyeatt said. 

Paradigm is only one of a 
few services that hires students to 
sit in classes and take notes for 
other students to buy. 

Hussain Malik is the presi- 
dent of House of Tutors, which 
offers tutoring for students and 
class notes during some semes- 
ters. Malik said he thinks notes 
allow students to concentrate bet- 


‘department by 


ter on what the professor is say- 
ing. 

"Vermont has probably gone 
overboard and overreacted, but 
ethical standards are needed," he 
said. 

"It is unfair for an organiza- 
tion to. go into classes without the 
professor's permission," he said. 

Brian Levack, a UT history 
professor and member of the 
General Faculty Council, said 
note-taking was a bigger issue in 
the 1980s but has not come 
before the council lately. 

“T believe that the University 
policy is open,” he said. “It's a 


choice,” Levack said. 

“Our department has con- 
fronted the issue several times 
and decided not to allow profes- 
sional note-taking,” he said. 

Other UT and UVM profes- 
sors have their own ideas about 
the role of commercial note-tak- 
ers in classrooms. 

"I think that the purpose of 
students being here is to learn, 


the Ethan Allen Apartments. 


Ryan Hall. 
«9:24 po Trespassing i in oe 
200s. 


10:20 p.m. roe on 
- ae Reet 


1:36 a.m. Noise complaint in . 
the 200s. 
2:02 a.m. Disorderly conde in 

Ryan Hall. . 


- Hamel Hall. 


_ 4:38 p.m. Vandalism in 
Herrouet Theater. 


department _ 





in the 200s. 
6:45 p.m. Physical Plant assist 
on Johnson Avenue. 

8 p.m. Physical Plant assist at 










8:20 p.m. Odor violation i in 








9:27 p.m. 1 Assioe | in the 200s. 









__ Sunda, Nov. 1, 1999 

















3:11 a.m. Medical assist in _ 













and however they want to accom- 
plish it, except cheating, is fine 
with me," Stuart Reichler, a lec- 
turer in the UT Division of 
Biological Sciences, said. 

"If they want to not come to 
class and just read notes, that's ; 
fine," he said). Wiis 

Reichler's Biology 301M 
class is visited by a Paradigm 
note-taker who asked permission 
to be there, but Reichler said 
even an unauthorized note-taker 
would be fine. : 

» Kenneth: Digney- -Peer, the 


owner of Got Notes. in 
Burlington, said the UVM 
restrictions violate his free 


speech rights. He plans to ignore 
the policy. 

Digney-Peer said he sells to 
10 percent of the students in the 
120 classes Got Notes visits. He 
threatens legal action if UVM 
tries to enforce this policy by 
punishing student note-takers. 

"If they punish the students, 
they will face a large lawsuit," he 
said. 


Brown researchers discover new types of neurons 


By Adam Singer 
(Brown U.) 


(U-WIRE) PROVIDENCE, 
R.I. -- Researchers at Brown 
University have come one step 
closer to understanding brain dis- 
ease with the discovery of two 
distinct types of inhibitory neu- 
rons in the folded cerebral cortex 
and a unique connection between 
the two neurons. 

These two neurons help 
restrict the flow of information. 

"A brain disorder can result 
if there is too much excitation 
and not enough inhibition. This 
can lead to seizures," Jay Gibson, 
a postdoctoral fellow and the 
study's lead author said. 

The first type of neuron is a 
fast spiking (FS) inhibitory neu- 


ron, so named because of its 
rapid bursts of activity. 

"It essentially makes sure 
that all excitement from the thal- 
amus gets immediately inhibited, 
in order to prevent runaway sen- 
sations," Misha Beierlein said. 

The thalamus controls the 
flow of sensory information into 
the cerebral cortex, which is the 
center of reasoning, attention, 
and sensory motor functions. 

The second neuron, a low 
threshold spiking (LTS) inhibito- 
ry neuron, inhibits activity 
between neurons in the cerebral 
cortex in order to prevent them 
from overloading each other, 
Gibson said. 

The most exciting results 
from the study thus far show that 
the neurons are connected differ- 


ently from the majority of other 
neurons in the cerebral cortex. 

While most are separated 
from one another by a synaptic 
gap and must use neurotransmit- 
ters to send signals, the FS and 
LTS neurons are connected 
directly. Therefore, ions can flow 
directly from one to the other. 

"There was some indication 
that this could be," Gibson said. 

"However, we didn't start out 
looking for it -- we stumbled over 
it. It was a fortunate finding and 
was very exciting," Beierlein 
said. 

"This study will contribute 
to basic research and understand- 
ing ... how and why certain dis- 
eases happen," he said. 

In the study, the researchers 
attached pipettes to thin brain 


slices in order to measure the 
activity of the neurons. It was 
found that if two cells were con- 
nected, they would mimic each 
other's electrical signals. This 
method of research is called 
“electrophysiology.’ 

Because of the new informa- 
tion, further studies can be devel- 
oped focusing on _ specific 
patients. For example, in 
Parkinson's disease, it is believed 
that one cell is missing. The 
results of Gibson and Beierlein's 
study will help determine if such 
problems are the cause of other 
neurological diseases. 

"In the long run, understand- 
ing the diseases may lead to 
methods of preventing or control- 
ling them," Gibson said. 
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Shot glass controversy continues 


Filene’s opens new 
Store in Burlington 


From news reports 


The long-awaited opening of 
Filene’s in downtown Burlington 
marks the culmination of a 25- 
year-old plan to land an anchor at 
the west end of the Burlington 
Square Mall. 

This is the first Filene’s to 
ever come to Vermont. 

The company will depart 
from the proven formula of plac- 
ing stores in thriving suburban 
malls. 

According to the The Nov. 
14 issue of the Burlington Free 
Press, no Chittenden County 
store opening has been so popu- 


lar since Wal-Mart opened its 
Williston store in January 1997. 

Filene’s opened Saturday 
with limited hours and minimal 
advertising. 

The store’s grand opening is 
scheduled for tomorrow. 

In addition to the usual lines 
of clothing, cosmetics and acces- 
sories, Filene’s sells household 
goods such as kitchenware and 
home furnishings. 

With 151,000 square feet on 
two stories, Filene’s is state’s 
largest retail store. 

The store hired about 200 
full and part time employees. 


Navy recovers EgyptAir 
Flight 990 voice recorder 


From news reports 


The Navy recovered the 
cockpit voice recorder from 
EgyptAir Flight 990 about 10:12 
p.m. Saturday, Navy Rear Adm. 
William Sutton said. 

The Navy used Deep Drone, 
a remote-controlled underwater 
robot, to retrieve the recorder 
from the midst of wreckage deep 
in the Atlantic, Sutton said. 

Investigators hope the newly 


retrieved cockpit voice recorder 
will provide some key answers as 
to what caused the Oct. 31 crash 
that killed all 217 people on 
board, National Transportation 
Safety Board Chairman Jim Hall 
said. 

Over the weekend, investi- 
gators said after a preliminary 
view of the 31-minute tape, there 
is no evidence of criminal activi- 
ty aboard the aircraft that may 


_ have caused the plane to crash. 


Building collapses in Italy 


From news reports 


A six-story apartment build- 
ing collapsed in Foggia, Italy 
Thursday, killing at least 50 peo- 
ple, city officials said Saturday. 

As of Saturday, officials said 
they believed about 30 people, 
including two children, remained 
missing, perhaps trapped under 
the building’s smoldering rubble. 

Seventy-one people lived in 
the building, but it wasn’t clear 
how many were inside when it 
collapsed Thursday in the early 


morning hours. 

Fire broke out Friday in the 
rubble, hampering search and 
rescue efforts, officials said. 

Italian Interior Minister 
Rosa Russo Jervolino dismissed 
the possibility the apartment 
block was badly built. She said 
she had been assured by civil 
defense officials it had been built 
on solid ground. 

The Italian government 
declared a state of emergency in 
Foggia until June 2000 to provide 
financial assistance to the city. 


Second major earthquake 
hits Turkey, kills hundreds 


From news reports 


The second major earth- 
quake to hit Turkey in three 
months tore through the Bolu 
region of northwest Turkey 
Friday, shortly before 7 p.m. 
local time. 

Turkish officials put the 
death toll at 362, but Prime 
Minister Bulent Ecevit said peo- 
ple may still be alive under the 
rubble. 

The quake measured 7.2 on 
the Richter scale, Ahmet Mete 
Isikara, a leading seismologist 
who heads an observatory in 
Istanbul, said. 

Isikara said the quake cen- 
tered near the town of Duzce, in a 
hilly region between Istanbul and 


Ankara. News reports said no 
one could travel the main road 
leading to town. 

There was also damage in 
Bolu, a busy town on this main 
highway. 

Forty miles away in 
Adapazari, which was also hit by 
the August quake, residents felt 
the aftershocks, and moved away 
from windows when they hit, 
Isikara said. 

“This is heavy destruction,” 
Ecevit said. 

The August quake, which hit 
Turkey in many of the same 
areas, measured 6.8 on the 
Richter scale. 

That quake killed more than 
17,000 people, government offi- 
cials said. 


By Karen Pelkey 
News Editor 


Less than a week after shut- 
ting down a student business 
project for selling shot glasses on 
campus, Dean of Students and 
Vice President for Student 
Affairs Michael Samara asked 
the bookstore to remove the 


glasses from its _ shelves, 
Bookstore Manager Steve 
McMahon said. 


Administrators curbed the 
class project when they learned 
students had changed the College 
logo to “Saint Michael’s 
Drinking Team” and were adver- 
tising and selling the shot glasses 
in freshman dorms, Samara said. 

However, shot glasses 
remained for sale in the College 
bookstore. 

Samara visited the bookstore 
Nov. 10, McMahon said, after 
speaking on the phone with 
President vanderHeyden. 

Samara said his first reaction 
after speaking with the president 
was to remove the shot glasses 
pending further discussion. 

VanderHeyden and Samara 
met Friday to discuss whether the 
removal should be permanent. 
With Provost Janet Sheeran, the 
two will raise the issue with fac- 
ulty, staff and students on the 
Campus Culture Committee at Le 


meeting tomorrow. 

There was an empty space 
Thursday where the shot glasses 
had been, but the wall at the front 
of the bookstore still held shelves 
full of large and small mugs, 
wine glasses, bottle openers and 


“Go to any 8:30 a.m. 
class and listen to how 
someone got wasted. 
One shot glass isn’t going 
to make a difference.” 
Eric Mayhew, 

sophomore 


pitsner-giasses_—-___— 


"I can separate ‘SMC 
Drinking Team' being promoted 
on shot glasses and sold in Joyce 
Hall from tasteful wine glasses 
sold in the bookstore," Samara 
said. 

Samara visited the business 
class Nov. 1, and told students 
and faculty selling shot glasses 
advertised underage drinking. 

The students' ‘Drinking 
Team' logo "promoted potential 


abuse in an environment that is 


100 percent illegal," he said, not- 
ing 82 percent of the College is 
underage. 

The campus also has a strict 
os solicitation" policy, Samara 


"The ‘Drinking Team' ver- 
biage is the part that tilted things 
over to abuse," Samara said, "and 
the no-solicitation issue allowed 
us to intervene." 

McMahon said the book- 
store will comply with whatever 
the administration decides. 

"By all means, we won't sell 
it [the glassware] if it affects 
alcohol prevalence on campus," 
McMahon said. 

The shot glasses are popular 
with students, faculty, and alum- 
ni, who often collect them and 
use them to hold spare change, 
McMahon said. 

Sophomore Eric Mayhew is 
in the class with students who 
sold the shot glasses. He dis- 
agreed with the decision to shut 
the business down. 

"Go to any 8:30 a.m. class 
and listen to how someone got 
wasted. One shot glass isn't 
going to make a difference," he 
said. 

Junior Andrea Millea said 
she doesn't think the shot glasses 
promote negative behavior. 

"They [administrators] 
should have confidence in their 
establishment and the fact they're 
teaching kids to be responsible," 
she said. 

Pulling shot glasses off the 
bookstore shelves is "like putting 
a Band-Aid on a cancerous 


Students voice opinions about protest 


MEETING 
cont. from cover 


They could also lose federal 
funding for undergraduate and 
graduate schools, such as their 
Perkins or Stafford loans or be 
unable to teach at public schools, 
since many schools run _ back- 
ground checks, she said. 

An hour-long discussion and 
debate followed the students’ 
presentation. 

Senior Pete Stambersky, a 
300s townhouses representative, 
made the first official motion that 
opposed students crossing the 
line. 

The motion was defeated. 

Stambersky said a lot of peo- 
ple at the meeting thought the 
SOA teaches torture tactics but 
he disagreed. 

“No U.S. military school 
would teach people to murder, 
rape, and traffic drugs,” he said. 

The SOA knows about the 
upcoming protest, Nicholas 
Bripto, a public relations repre- 
sentative for the SOA, said. 

“We are a U.S. military 
school. We teach the same things 
as any other military school, but 
in Spanish. We have 55 courses, 
everything from computers to 
humanities,” Bripto said. 

He said the school agreed 
with the protesters’ 
Constitutional free speech rights, 
but did not agree with their cause. 

Captain Hall, an associate 
professor of military studies at 
the University of Vermont, 
agreed with Bripto. 

“Only better and more dem- 
ocratic, humanitarian views can 
come from any exposure to the. 


U.S. Army,” he said. This is true 
even for soldiers from foreign 
nations, Hall said. 

Students who spoke in favor 
of the protest said people have 
moral responsibilities to break 
the unjust laws the SOA hides. 
It is not right that U.S. tax dollars 
fund the SOA, the students said. 

Thirty-two UMass students 
and 12 Boston College students 
are being fully funded by their 
respective schools and have per- 
mission to cross the line, the stu- 
dents said. 

Senior Matt Erickson said he 
and Junior Amy Triolo will defi- 
nitely cross the line, while the 
other protesters aren't sure yet. 

He said the two to three mile 
march to SOA headquarters is a 
funeral procession in memory of 
those who died. Protesters carry 
crosses, caskets and other sym- 
bols to make it more meaningful. 

"Part of the goal is to raise 
national awareness to close the 
SOA, to show them there is 
awareness in the world and to 
make them re-think what they're 
doing," Erickson said. 

Erickson sent a campus- 
wide e-mail informing St. 
Michael's students of the SOA 
and the protesters’ intentions. 

MacWhinnie said the protest 
will be nonviolent. She said the 
SOA Watch, which will sponsor 
it, is a non-profit organization 
established by political activist 
Rev. Roy Bourgeois. Bourgeois 
spent time in federal prison for 
consistently protesting the SOA, 
Political Science professor Bill 
Grover said. 

The Watch seeks to close the 
SOA through vigils, demonstra- 





tions and nonviolent protest, 
along with media and legislative 
work, MacWhinnie said. 
Bourgeois gave a lecture 
about the SOA in the McCarthy 
Arts Center Sept. 13. Some stu- 


dents, like sophomore Ryan 
O’Sullivan, said they became 
interested in attending this year's 
protest after his presentation. 
Ward called the SOA “real- 
ly a ‘school of assassins,’ no mat- 
ter what they say about human 


rights.” 
In one decade, the SOA 
killed 70,000 Salvadorans, 


among many deaths in other 
countries, she said. SOA death 
squads are secret organizations 
that kill politically active people. 

These SOA graduates return 
to their countries as high-ranking 
officers, which keeps dictators 
powerful, she said. 

"I hope the College and the 
SA embrace the courage of these 
students and not punish them for 
trying to live their beliefs in 
social justice, which are part of 
College’s mission," Grover said. 
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Senior Steve Zawatski uses the current library computer system for research. In January the new Endeavor 
program will allow students to do research at home. 


Library will make upgrade to 
web-based system in January 


Improved system will allow students better access to resources 


By Janine Hess 
Staff Writer 


Library research will be 
faster and more user-friendly 
after a system update in January, 
when the library's current 10- 
year-old computer catalog and 
search system will switch to a 
more technologically advanced 
web-based system, according to 
Bob Bouchard-Hall, associate 
director for Bibliographic 
Services. 

The current catalog runs on 
character-based text documents 
and files, which lack graphics 
and the ability to link to other 
related documents and files in a 
web environment, Patricia 
Suozzi, director of library and 
information services (LIS), said. 

The new Endeavor System 
will replace the outdated system, 
Suozzi said. The change will pro- 
vide “full web functionality,” She 
said there will be direct links 
between records in the St. 
Michael's catalog and other 
Internet sites. 

The new system will also 
allow access to all information 
resources on campus, including 


the library, the Student Resource 
Center, and Health Services. 
These added resources include 
books, journals, reserve readings, 
videos, maps, audio CDs and 
software Bouchard-Hall said.. 

The new software and serv- 
ices cost $123,500, with an addi- 
tional $23,340 for services to 
install the new system. . New 
hardware needed in the upgrade 
will cost $31,546 The funds will 
come from the regular capital 
fund, which is the College's 
budget for high-cost equipment. 
Bouchard-Hall said the price was 
reasonable for the overall 
upgrade. 

"We've had the current sys- 
tem since 1992. It is time we 
invested in a new one," he said. 

With the new system, stu- 
dents can simultaneously search 
for books in the St. Michael's cat- 
alog and articles at UVM, which 
recently completed the Endeavor 
System upgrade. 

Suozzi said sharing can be 
done from any PC connected to 
Mikenet. Students can access the 
system off campus without hav- 
ing to visit the library. 

"We wanted to find a system 


that was highly functional, cost 
effective and would allow us to 
collaborate with other institutions 
in the state," Suozzi said. 

She said. besides _ St. 
Michael's and UVM, Norwich 
University recently upgraded to 
Endeavor. 


_ ing the Library of Congress, have 
also selected the software, Suozzi 
said. ; 

Many people were involved 

with planning the switch, Suozzi 
said. A team of LIS User 
Support and Information 
Technology (IT) staff, with input 
from the Library Committee and 


the Ed-Tech Committee, 
reviewed the various vendors and 
options. 


Staff members also talked 
with their colleagues at other 
institutions that use the various 
systems to get feedback about 
each. Suozzi said she met regu- 
larly with directors at other 
Vermont schools to discuss the 
plan. 

"Once we have the test soft- 
ware successfully loaded, we will 
feel more confident of dates and 
will make a more definitive 


Other major institu-. 
tions across the country, includ-- 


Exploratory majors 
consider their options 


By Adam Lanthier 
Staff Writer 


Exploratory majors at St. 
Michael's must declare a specific 
major before the end of their 
sophomore year, Career 
Development Counselor Donna 
Atwater said . 

students should choose a 
major based upon their interests 
and experiences, she said. 


"T don't think you can 
really say a major is that 
important to the future 
because you don't know 
how the future will 
turn out." 
Rebecca McCray, 

sophomore 


"Generally, it's close to one- 
third of the incoming class that 
chooses an exploratory major to 
begin with," Atwater said. 

"It's stressful to think, 'T 
need a major soon,' and not have 
a clear idea of what you want," 
sophomore Rebecca McCray 
said. 


She was. an exploratory 
major until recently, when she - 


declared English as a major. 

"I decided to explore my. 
options of what kind of major it 
would be, so I signed up for 
classes that might prepare me for 
it," McCray said. 

"I just bet that in my future 
I'm not going to use my major 
for a career," she said. 

Senior Dan Frizzell began 
his freshman year as an educa- 
tion major, but changed it early 
in the second semester to psy- 
chology. 

He is interning at a commu- 
nity care home, and plans on 
continuing his work after gradu- 
ation. 

"T think if you start out early 
in a major, you'll get a lot more 
out of it," Frizzell said. 

"If you declare your major 
early on, you can look back as a 


senior and not necessarily see a 
bunch of classes that turned out 
to be irrelevant," he said. 

According to research on 
the Class of 1998, 78 percent of 
students are employed full-time 
and 4 percent are employed part- 
time, Atwater said. 

About 11 percent attend 
graduate school full-time and 4 
percent attend graduate school 
part-time. Volunteer services 
such as the Peace Corps, 
AmeriCorps and the Edmundite 
Mission Corps claim 3 percent of 
the graduating class, Atwater 
said. 

"The benefit of being an 
exploratory major is that a stu- 
dent isn't feeling compelled to 
take many courses in one disci- 
pline, yet they're still feeling free 
to test the waters," Mike Ohler, 
sophomore development coordi- 
nator, said. 

Associate Registrar Stacia 
Bullock agrees, suggesting that 
students should give choosing a 
major the time and attention it 
deserves. 

"Exploratory students 
should enjoy what they're learn- 
ing about, and have a direction," 
Bullock said. ST at 
"If a major’s going to help 
you land a career, it's all for the 
best. Take the time to really con- 


sider all the options, rather than 


pressure yourself to enter the 
first year with a major," Bullock 
said. 

However, no major is guar- 
anteed of leading to a fulfilling 
career. It is up to students to 
decide for themselves what they 
experience at St. Michael's. 

"I don't think you can really 
say a major is that important to 
the future because you don't 
know how the future will turn 
out," McCray said. 

"Overall, people are going 
to take you for a job based on 
your personality and your will- 
ingness to be flexible within 
your job position," she said. 


Credit cards can pose hidden threats to students’ incomes 


By Johanna Molnar 
Staff Writer 


A swipe of the card and a 
signature. That is all it takes and 
the money disappears. It is a 
small piece of plastic with num- 
bers on it and can cause college 
students much trouble. 

Each year when freshmen 
and upperclassmen move to their 
college campuses, they are bom- 
barded with information and 
offers for credit cards. 

Mailboxes contain flyers 
advertising low introductory 
rates and simple payment plans. 

Phones ring with credit card 
companies requesting students 
sign up for their cards. These 
offers can lead to trouble and 
leave students with large credit 
card bills they cannot pay. 


Debt for students with credit 
cards is up from last year, Natalie 
Mae, a national student loan 
provider, said. Along with the 
raise in debt, 60 percent of under- 
graduate students and 96 percent 
of graduate students have credit 
cards, she said. 

Junior Ben W. Parker said he 
learned the hard way. After using 
his two credit cards, he is almost 
$1,000 in debt. 

He said when he got sick 
and was unable to work, the cred- 
it card seemed like easy money, 
until he realized he had no way to 
pay it off. 

"I had work-study, but it was 
not enough," Parker said. 

Sophomore Courtney 
Sullivan has one major credit 
card and two others to Express 
and American Eagle. She said 


she has charged more than she 
can afford on each of them. 

“Tt feels like you are not 
spending the money. It feels like 
it is for free,” Sullivan said. 

Credit card companies make 
special offers for college students 
to make them seem affordable. 

Low minimum monthly pay- 
ments, special offers and students 
being pre-approved can be 
deceiving. 

Chittenden Bank representa- 
tives said they do not solicit their 
cards to students or make phone 
calls, but they are aware that 
other companies call students and 
make special offers. 

An applications representa- 
tive from MasterCard confirmed 
this speculation. "For pretty 
much every college out there, we 
target and send [students] appli- 


cations," she said. 

MasterCard offers special 
rates, since "other credit card 
companies have vety high stu- 
dent interest rates," the represen- 
tative said. 

She said the company has 
special university cards, sends 
special mail applications when 
school starts and phones students 
at their college addresses. 

Sullivan said at both Express 
and American Eagle, the store 
offered her a discount on her first 
purchase if she signed up for its 
credit card. 

“T figured I would cut them 
up when I got home, but I never 
did,” Sullivan said. 

Some times, students have to 
pay as low as $10 a month on 
their cards, regardless of the 
amount charged. But when a pay- 


ment is late or missed, the inter- 
est rates go up and a late fee is 
issued, creating a larger debt. 
With limits over $3,000, students 
are more likely to get into trou- 
ble. 

"It is so easy," Caroline 
Crawford, director of publica- 
tions at St. Michael's, said. "You 
just keep accumulating debt and 
more debt and you have no way 
to pay it." 

Crawford said she was 
$35,000 in debt when she was 
six months out of college. 

She spent over four years 
paying the debt and has not 
charged anything to a credit card 
since. 

Parker agreed. 

"I would not tell anyone to 
get one. They are just too easily 
misused," he said. 
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Off-campus housing could 
provide a cheaper alternative 


a ey 


WITH DJ FROSTEE 


Wetinesdiy. H Ip H Op Pa rty 
Opm-2am WITH THE ILLUSTRIOUS MELISSA 
Liguid 


House Music All Night! 


Tuesday 
9pm-2am 





lhursday 
Opm-2am 


DJ CRAIG MITCHELL AND SPECIAL GUESTS. 


oeay » 


Hip-Hop/House party . 


Friday 


Dpm-3am 


ROGBIE J. & OJ FROSTEE 


HIP-HOP PARTY 


‘Saturday 
Op Hip-Hop and R&B | 


S, ‘ 9pm-3am 


Eady 


DJ SPIN & DJ IRIE 


Call for upcoming events and to book 
College parties at the hottest 
Dance club in Burlington! 


Always accepting applications. 


Open till 2am 
Sundays till Midnight 


658-NEWW (6399) 


505 Riverside Ave., Burlington 


DELIVERY AVAILABLE 


(10.00 min. order) 
WINGS ° SUBS * SALADS 


DINNERS °¢ BENGJERRY’S ICE CREAM 
Full Menu In Phone Book 


« VERMONSTER SPECIAL * 
2 dozen wings, Choice of large curly fries, seasoned 
potato wedges or steakfries & two sodas 
* NEW ENGLANDER * 
4 mozzarella sticks, 2 chicken tenders and 6 onion rings, served 
on a bed of fries with your choice of Honey BBQ or Marinara. 








By Heather Aja 
Staff Writer 


Living on campus provides 
90 percent of St. Michael's under- 
graduate students such benefits 
as being close to classrooms, 
campus-wide activities and a 
number of other resources. 

Living off campus benefits 
students because it is less expen- 
sive in most cases than living on 
campus. 

St. Michael's charges stu- 
dents $4750 yearly for a single 
while UVM charges students 
$4220 a year. 

Double rooms at St. 
Michael's cost $4508 yearly, 
while UVM charges $3700. 

UVM can afford to supply 
its students with cheaper housing 
than St. Michael’s because UVM 
has about 10,000 undergraduate 
students while St. Michael’s has 
about 1,800. 

Ethan Allen Apartments, 
peripheral houses and the inter- 
national townhouses cost $4830. 
Townhouses and Hodson Hall 
cost students $5180 per year. 

When the number is broken 

down, taking into consideration 
students only live in a townhouse 
for seven months of the year, they 
pay $740 per month. 
Seniors Elizabeth Thyng, 
Denise Wallingford and Jessica 
Viau are roommates in a three 
bedroom, second-floor apartment 
on North Willard Street. 

According to Thyng, they 
each pay $295 per month, includ- 
ing heat and water. 


For the seven months stu- 
dents at St. Michael's live in a 
townhouse they pay more than 
$5000. 

The residents of North 
Willard Street pay a little over 
$2000. 

Thyng said townhouses are 
roomier than her apartment, but 
living off campus has its advan- 
tages. 

"I wanted to move off cam- 
pus because it was more like real 
living. I am totally on my own," 
Thyng said. 

She said she does not feel 
isolated or secluded from the 
campus because she is living in a 
neighborhood and there are many 
St. Michael's students living near 
her. 

"I feel like I have actually 
branched out more. It is like Iam 
living in a community and taking 
courses," Thyng said. "Living on 
campus is more sheltered." 

She also said that she recent- 
ly got a car which makes it much 
easier to get to campus. 

Moving off campus is done 
through the off-campus housing 
lottery in the spring, Katie Antos, 
housing coordinator, said. 

Last year 93 students applied 
to live off campus. Student Life 
granted a number of students per- 
mission to move off campus, 
Antos said. 

"Eighty-six students were 
approved through the off-campus 
lottery system for 1999-2000. Of 
this number more than 13 
declined the offer and decided to 
continue living on campus," she 


cs ee 











said. 

Junior Jake Signoriello, 
along with his four housemates, 
were approved for off-campus 
housing, but are currently living 
in Ethan Allen Apartments, on 
North Campus. 

Signoriello said the group 
was split on whether or not they 
should actually move off campus, 
and decided it would all depend 
on what type of housing they 
received this year. 

"If we had gotten dorm 
rooms again, we would not be 
here," he said. 

He also said that on-campus 
housing offers all of the same 
benefits that he could have 
received off campus. 

“This [the Ethan Allen apart- 
ments] is off-campus living on 
campus. We have everything here 
that we would have off campus, 
including the bus,” he said. 

Unlike other schools, St. 
Michael's guarantees housing to 
its students for all four years. 

Antos said the experience of 
living on campus is an enormous 
part of St. Michael's. 

"This residential experience 
is an integral part of the educa- 
tion that St. Michael's College 
offers students," she said. 

“Our program grows with 
students as they move toward 
more autonomous living their 
senior year,” Antos said. 

“This autonomous living 
models what students are likely 
to experience when they move 
off-campus after graduation,” 
Antos said. 





Photos by Jen Calkins 
These two off-campus rooms in an apartment in Winooski cost each resident about $200 a month. 
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Guest Editorial 


The Pokemon Plague 


By Debra Hatch 
The Maine Campus (U. Maine) 


(U-WIRE) ORONO, Maine -- Pokemon is one of the nation's newest 
addictions. It has swept into marketing and entertainment, drawing 
with it thousands of young would-be Pokemon master trainers. It has 
swept the nation faster than the most aggressive strain of the flu. 

Like the flu, it has infected almost every facet of life from the 
trading cards and video games to clothing and bed sheets, spreads and 
curtains. Nothing is sacred and nothing is pure anymore. Burger King, 
one of the top fast food giants sells Pokemon toys and will soon be 
selling Pokemon trading cards. Burger King's soda cups even show 
the creatures now. 

The retailers in both America and Japan have taken an addictive 
sounding yellow creature and its 149 other fellow Pokemon and suc- 
cessfully marketed it to appeal to children from age 2 up to chirping 
high school-age students. 

"Pika-chu! Pika-chu!" they cry in frighteningly cute voices, 
chirping along with the little yellow mouse-like creature that can 
shoot lightning from its head. 

Last Wednesday, Nov. 10, "Pokemon: The First Movie," opened 
in theaters throughout the nation. In the afternoons, you can watch 
Pokemon on television and you can buy videos of older Pokemon 
shows. 

Along with all the merchandising, marketing and hype, Pokemon 
has also brought in its wake thefts of Pokemon cards, hurt feelings and 
the eventual banning of the cards from some schools across the coun- 
try. Some schools have even witnessed fights and extreme violence, 
like knifings. 

Parents and those in the teaching profession have made pleas and 
cries that the cards and phenomenon in general are causing their chil- 
dren to become obsessed with the game. In school rooms, the cards 
are preventing the children from settling down and doing work, going 
out on the playground and playing actively -- instead of not sitting and 
playing Pokemon -- and are causing those who don't have cards to 
have their feelings hurt by those who do. 

A friend of mine works in a toy store and sees first hand the 
absolute bizarreness of the situation and craze. Children leave the 
store crying when they can't get ahold of the packages of cherished 
Pokemon cards simply because a certain amount are sent at a time. He 
told me about parents who ask their wee ones if they like Pikachu with 
the response of a gurgling "pika-chu, pika-chu" chanting child rock- 
ing to-and-fro in the seat of the carriage. He sees the parents who are 
willing to shell out the big bucks to buy the creatures and their added 
attachments. 

Collecting all of the Pokemon can be a long and expensive 
process. And my question is what happens when you have all 150 
Pokemon? There is no higher level to the "game," but in the process 
of getting all the Pokemon the business behind it has profited. 

My general feeling about these small creatures is that Matt Stone 
and Trey Parker got it right in their South Park episode parodying 
Pokeman with their "Chipokoman" toys. Pokemon is a brilliant mar- 
keting scheme, and even if it isn't a scheme on the part of the Japanese 
and Americans to take over the nation's children, it is still a brilliant 
marketing scheme. But the scheme has forgotten the fact that only so 
much can happen before people start getting hurt. 

And getting hurt is something that no parent or family member 
would ever want to see happen. Fads last only as long as something 
new doesn't come along. Tickle Me Elmo was replaced with the 
Furbies, Furbies were replaced with Beanie Babies and now Beanie 
Babies have been replaced with Pokemon. As long as people realize 
that it is harmless and short term, then the fad won't cost people their 
feelings or property. 


The Defender Mission Statement a 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspaper 
at St. Michael's College, we strive to accurately, professionally and 
ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the com- 
munity. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and ale are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both nounine and enter- 
taining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage ‘our 
readers to express their views and opinions at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that have been printed in the paper and issues that have come _ 
up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. _| 
Letters should contain a person’s full name and a telephone number. 

_ Letters hese edited only for grarnmnar, ee 









Photo of the Week 


The leaves have disappeared a true sign that winter is on the way. 


Letters to the Editor... 


To The Editor: 


I agree that junk e-mail can 
be irritating. I had my share of 
the annual Microsoft/AOL merg- 
er. 

Yet I don't understand why 
distribution lists can't be used to 
make inquiries about missing 


articles and other personal 
requests. 
An issue like lost property is 


a completely appropriate subject 
to post on the Internet. 

It is effective and convenient 
because those who have lost 
something can easily address a 
number of people within the 
St.Michael's community. 

Should we post it by e-mail 
or waste paper by posting signs? 

The Internet is a fast and 
effective way of informing peo- 


Corrections... 


ple without creating waste. 
Stanford Environmental 
Law Society says, "Every ton of 
paper that is recycled saves 17 
trees and 7,000 gallons of water." 
Technology provides us with 
choices such as "delete". Is it that 
hard to decide whether you're 


going to lift a finger and hit the 


button? 
It only takes a few seconds 
to remove junk mail. 

I understand the network 
gets tied up. 

However, there are many 
computer dilemmas. Instead of 
limiting our technological advan- 
tages we must come up with 
answers. 

For example, a serious prob- 
lem like Y2K has not prevented 
us from using computers to run 
our businesses, airplanes and fac- 
tories. Instead, we are continuing 





Photo by Jen Calkins 


to find solutions. 

Club representatives and 
class presidents are important but 
so are individuals. 

Why is the voice of another 
student considered Internet 
n to) i s € q 

Or is it just the class presi- 
dents and class representatives 
who are important? 

People within the 
St.Michael's network community 
have the right to address a large 
group and voice their own opin- 
ions. 

People do abuse the Internet but 
we have to take the good with the 
bad. 

We should not limit individ- 
uals by taking away the advan- 
tages of the Internet. 


Jacquelyn Badenhop 
Sophomore 


Melissa Rowe was not mentioned (Nov. 10 issue) as a co-captain of the Lady Knights basketball team. 
The names of Tara Carriero, Jacqueline Lecce, Meghan Scalley, and Meagan Batista were spelled incor- 


rectly in the Nov. 10 issue. 


Lancaster, NH was spelled incorrectly in the Oct. 27 issue. 


The Defender regrets the errors. 
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The do’s and don’ts during the winter season 


By Shaun Green 
and Nick Callanan 
Staff Writers 


During winter, St. Michael's 
students face the frigid tempera- 
tures and gusting winds of 
Vermont making their eyes water 
and noses turn red. 

On Nov. 7, snowflakes fell 
on campus from the Vermont sky 
for the first time this season. The 
cold has arrived and more snow is 
on its way. 

Whether just braving the bit- 
ing wind on St. Michael's campus 
or attempting to summit Mt. 
Mansfield in January, proper 
clothing is necessary to protect 
the body from the wet and cold. 

Senior Shawn Erickson said 
on the way to classes this winter 
he will wear "a pair of Sorrels, a 
wool sweater and a wool hat...and 
pants." 

If you are especially suscep- 
tible to the cold, a jacket, wool 
socks and gloves will help as 
well. 

For those who decide to ven- 
ture beyond the confines of St. 
Michael's for outdoor activities 
this winter, the cold presents 
some serious health dangers, such 
as hypothermia and frostbite. 

The St. Michael's Wilderness 
Programs Leaders Notebook rec- 
commends — _ Starting” with © 
polyprop 
layer. Then add a middle layer of 
fleece or wool, under an outer 
layer of a vest or fleece jacket, 
before finally adding the shell 
layer, a jacket made of water- 
proof, windproof material such as 
Gore-tex. Wear a wool or syn- 
thetic hat, waterproof gloves or 





: shirt for an. inner : be 


mittens and wool or syn- 
thetic socks. The final 
layer of footwear depends 
on the winter activity; but 
make sure to wear boots 
insulated enough to keep 
the feet warm. 

There are other guide- 
lines to follow in order to 
be protect from the cold 
and frostbite weather. 

The Wilderness First 
Aid — manual's 
most important 
steps of preven- 


tion for 
hypothermia 
and _ frostbite 
are: wearing 
fabrics that stay 
warm when 
wet; snacking 


often on quick- 
burning carbo- 
hydrates such 
as Snickers 
Bars, Clif Bars, 
or chocolate, 
staying 





Enjoy the snow with your friends. 





well Local automotive stations can winterize cars for little cost. 





hydrated, drink at least 
a liter of water before 
you go out and break 
often during your activ- 
ity for more water; if 
feet are cold, put on a 
hat; no alcohol or 
tobacco; avoid tight 
clothing or boots; and, 
lastly, companions and 
the environment. 

Cold weather is 
as hard on auto- 
mobiles as it is on 
people. Preparing 
cars for the winter 
is vital. 


File photo 


Riuss:s'e 14 
Landolt,an 
employee at 


ASM 6 Tis Can 
Automobile Asso- 
ciation, (AAA) in 
South Burlington, 


said, "Snow tires 
provide better 
traction, so I[ 


would encourage 
people to make sure 
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A student carries blankets, hats, gloves, hoods and whatever it takes to stay warm. 


their car is equipped with these." 

Landolt said free brochures 
containing car preparation infor- 
mation for the winter will soon be 
available at the Williston Road 
office. 

He recommends car owners 
have an auto mechanic inspect 
their vehicle and make sure the 
car is ready to be driven in winter 
conditions. 

Winooski Auto Service, on 
Malletts Bay Avenue, offers free 
winter inspections. 

The garage can also winter- 
ize vehicles with costs depending 
on what types of fluid the car 
need and the amount of time the 
mechanics work on the automo- 
bile. 

"Anti-freeze should be tested 
for temperatures ranging from 30 
degrees [above] to 50 degrees 
below zero and both the air and 
fuel filter should be examined," 
said Winooski Auto Service 
mechanic Jerry Blow. 

Blow recommends students 
keep a blanket, first aid kit, ice 
scraper with a brush, hats, mittens 
and sand in their car at all times 
during the winter in case of a 
breakdown. 

Students without cars aren't 
wotried about what to do when 
the engine’ doesn't turn over on 
the coldest day of the year. 

They still must prepare 
themselves for walking outside in 
the winter. 


However, some _ students 
never make it to the bundling-up 
stage. 


“On the coldest day of the 
year, 1 won't be going to class,” 
Erickson said. 


Winter camping is a favorite cold-weather activity for winter lovers 


By Emilee Hoover 
Staff Writer 


Many people enjoy camping 
in winter. Solitude, lack of bugs, 
adventure and challenge all add 
to the appeal of spending a brisk 
night under the winter stars. 

The challenges and safety of 
winter camping are two things 
people need to keep in mind. The 
proper equipment and safety pre- 
cautions can make or break an 
excursion. You have to do your 
homework junior Andrea 
Henchey said. 

"It is definitely not some- 
thing to be taken lightly," ‘she 
said. 

Hypothermia is a life-threat- 
ening issue winter nature-seekers 
must face. Veteran winter camper 
Henchey has a few tips for keep- 
ing warm. 

She suggested going to the 
bathroom before tucking into a 
sleeping bag for the night. The 
reason behind that is our body 
needs energy to keep fluids at 
98.6 degrees. This energy could 
be used more efficiently to keep a 
sleeping bag warm. 

She also added that certain 
Nalgene bottles can handle very 
hot liquids. These warm bottles 


can be kept at the foot of the 
sleeping bag for added warmth. 
Wearing a hat can also keep body 
heat from escaping. 

"Never go individually. It's 
good to have a friend in case of 
emergencies," Henchey said. A 
friend might notice danger before 
it becomes a problem, especially 
with hypothermia. 

Nate Moreau, a seasoned 
camper with 11 years of experi- 
ence, also suggested taking a 
friend along and getting first aid 
training. 

"Good judgment is the best 
skill involved," Moreau said. 


Knowing what equipment to 
bring and what preventative 
measures to take before hitting 
the backcountry impacts the 
overall success of a winter camp- 
ing excursion. Staying warm and 
hydrated play an important part 
in camping safety. Dressing in 
layers and knowing what kinds of 
food to eat can help keep 
campers warm throughout the 
cold nights this winter. 

"I know people who eat a 
quarter stick of butter before 
bed," Moreau said. Eating foods 
high in fat and carbohydrates can 
make a big difference and help 


create the energy needed to keep 
a body warm while sleeping. 

Some of the best places to 
winter camp are right here in 
New England. 

"The Long Trail is phenome- 
nal," Wright said. 

The Long Trail, a 273-mile- 
hiking trail, extends from 
Massachusetts to Canada, riding 
the backbone of the Green 
Mountains most of the way. 

Henchey and Moreau enjoy 
camping in the Adirondacks. 

They especially enjoy winter 
camping at the Lodge area into 
the Marcy Peaks region, which is 





Photo by Juan Martinez-Lage 
This is a photo illustration of what may happen to the unprepared winter camping adventurer. 


a 


outside of Keene Valley in New 
York. 

Robert Serpico, an employee 
of the Alpine Shop, thinks that 
winter camping "is a super enjoy- 
able thing. A lot of people have 
more anxiety than they need to, 
but you need to avoid mistakes," 
Serpico said. "You can do every- 
thing wrong in August and get 
away with it, there's not a lot you 
can do wrong in the winter. 
Period." 

Cotton is a great insulator 
when dry, Wright said. However, 
once it gets wet it is almost 
impossible to dry. It quickly 
loses heat and also gets heavy, 
adding an extra burden to the 
already large winter pack a 
camper has to carry. Wright sug- 
gested leaving cotton clothing at 
home. "Cotton kills," he said. 

Instead, Wright suggested 
fleece, polypro, wool Coolmax, 
and materials such as Gore-tex to 
fight off the cold. 

Avoid cotton and avoid hik- 
ing over 2000 feet unless there's 
at least two feet of snow packed, 
and hike below the tree line to 
escape harsher environmental 
elements and high wind chills, 
Wright said. 


mates Sale rN 














By Heather 
Aja Staff Writer 


While some students are 
close enough to return home for 
enormous Thanksgiving meals of 
turkey and all of the fixings, 
others will be staying on campus 
or traveling with the School of 
International Studies (SIS) for 
Thanksgiving break. 

According to Bev Colston, 


Turkey facts 


eTurkeys are able to adapt to a 
wide variety of habitats. 
However, most turkeys are found 
in hardwood forests with grassy 
areas. 

eThe best time to see a turkey is 
on a warm clear day or in a light 
rain. 

Turkeys have heart attacks. 
When the Air Force was conduct- 
ing test runs and breaking the 
sound barrier, fields of turkeys 
would drop dead. 

eTurkeys can drown if they look 
up when it is raining. 

eTurkeys spend the night in trees. 
They fly to their roosts around 
sunset. 

eTurkeys fly to the ground at first 
light and feed until mid-morning. 
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Thanksgiving away from home 


international stu- 
dent  activi- 
ties director, 
she will be 
.4 placing some 
\. international 
students 
into local 
and St. 


affiliated 

homes. 

"This event 

allows students. to 
experience the 

Thanksgiving holiday 

in a traditional way," she 

said. 

Colston said many of the stu- 
dents, who participated in the 
past in this event, have really 
enjoyed being able to experience 
the traditional holiday. 

"It is always nice to be 
included and treated as a part of a 
family and friends," she said. 

About 10 students signed up 
to join families on Thanksgiving 
this year, but others still have 


to gobble up 


Feeding resumes in mid-after- 
noon. 
eGobbling starts before sunrise 
and can continue through most of 
the morning. 
eA wild turkey has excellent 
vision and hearing. Their field of 
vision is about 270 degrees, the 
main reason they continue to 
elude some hunters. 
eA spooked turkey can run at 
speeds up to 20 mph. They can 
also burst into flight approaching 
speeds between 50 to 55 mphina 
matter of seconds. 
Benjamin Franklin wanted the 
national bird to be a turkey. 
Facts taken from 
http://www.aristotle.net/thanks- 
giving/turkey-index..html 


Giving thanks 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


You’re sitting around the 
dinner table waiting for your turn 
to give thanks for something. 
Will it be your health, friends or 
family? 

Have you ever thought of 
giving thanks for your phone 
bill? How about for your love 
handles? This year break the tra- 
dition and create a new one. 

Instead of giving thanks for 
something which you are thank- 
ful for, find something you are 
not thankful for and find a reason 
to be thankful for it. 

For example: 

¢Your phone bill- Everyone hates 
to get their phone bill. It is often 
more than expected and it cer- 
tainly is not how we enjoy spend- 
ing our money. We should be 
thankful for having so many peo- 
ple we want to talk with. 

*Love handles- Nobody likes to 
look at or even think about the 
extra weight they carry. Try and 
be thankful. After all, they are 


signs that you have enough to 
eat. 

*8a.m. classes- Getting up for an 
early class is not something that 
we are normally thankful for. 
How lucky we are to be in col- 
lege. Many people would cer- 
tainly trade places with us. 

eAct One-This is a nightmare for 
college students. Be thankful for 
being at a college that cares about 
its students. Not to mention the 
alternative jail is nothing to be 
thankful for. 

*Work- Everyone is always so 
busy. Students are constantly 
complaining that they have to 
much to do and not enough time 
to do it in. Be thankful that your 
life is full of so much. 
*Laundry-While laundry takes 
time and costs money, be thank- 
ful that you have nice, warm 
clothes to wear. 

*Work- Going to work may be 
the last thing you want to do but 
be thankful that you have a job. 
*It may be more challenging, but 
you'll realize how lucky you 
really are. 


time to decide if they want to par- 
ticipate, Colston said. 

She said she tries to place the 
students in pairs, so that they feel 
more comfortable being with 
families they do not know. 

She also makes students feel 
more comfortable, is by having 
the host contact the student invit- 
ing them to dinner over the 
phone, she said. 

"Many hosts enjoy doing this 
year after year, isn't it what 
Thanksgiving is all about, reach- 
ing out and sharing our bounty 
with others?" she said. 

Jennie Cernosia, director of 
student activities, hosted interna- 
tional students in the past for both 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
She said she really enjoyed the 
experience. 

"When we hosted an interna- 
tional student for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas, I did it because it 
was important for me and my 
family to do something as a fam- 
ily and be hospitable," she said. 

Mary Elizabeth Pohaiser, has 


Invited to Thanksgiving 
Don't b e a tur ke. 


By Abigail Hartshorn 
Design Editor 


Not all students go home for 
Thanksgiving. Some students 
will be spending this holiday at 
another family's home. 

Make your mom proud and 
bring a gift to your host. This 
doesn't have to cost a lot or be 
difficult. There are many differ- 
ent options which can cost $5 or 
more. 

While many people think 
food would be nice idea, it is bet- 
ter to bring something else. 

Unless you clear it with the 
host before arrival, it could end 
up being uncomfortable for the 
host who already has everything 
planned out. 

After dinner mints or choco- 
lates are a nice way to bring an 
addition to the meal that won't 
interfere. 

Bringing something for 
breakfast, such as cider dough- 
nuts or homemade bread would 
be great if spending the night. 

Just remember to make it 
something which is pre-made so 
that your host does not have to 
get up early to prepare it. 

Candles are a nice idea. 
There are some things to consid- 
er when buying candles for your 
host. 

First, if they are to be lit dur- 
ing the meal it is a good idea to 
stay away from scented candles. 

Dripless, unscented _ tapers 
are nice, and they are only $2.25 
each, or $2 each when you buy 
four or more at Kiss the Cook on 
Church Street. 

If you want to get scented 
candles, Yankee Candle has a 


hosted many international stu- 
dents in the past. She is a local 
community member. 

Pohaiser said the experience 
is more than just having the stu- 
dents over for dinner. 

"They cook with me. It is an 
exchange more than just showing 
them the traditional 
Thanksgiving dinner," she said. 

“They either make some- 
thing from their countries, or 
something they have learned to 
make here," Pohaiser. 


Pohaiser maintains — the 
friendships she makes during 
these holiday hostings. 


She said that all of the stu- 
dents she hosted returned to their 
countries, but she remains in 
touch with them by e-mail. 

She said the reason she 
keeps participating in this pro- 
gram is because she feels it is her 
job as part of the broader com- 
munity to show the students what 
American culture is like. 

Colston is also offering a trip 
to Washington, D.C. for SIS stu- 


large assortment. They range in 
price from $3.25 for a pair of 
tapers all the way to $33.50 for a 
house-warmer basket. If you 
know the color scheme of the 
host's house, buy complementary 
candles. 

Chocolates are a great idea. 
At Lake Champlain Chocolates 
on Church Street, there are milk 
and dark chocolate turkeys, indi- 
vidually wrapped for $1.95 each. 
It would be nice to have one at 
each place setting for the meal. 
They also have a fall chocolate 
collection box which contains 15 
assorted chocolates for only $18. 

Chocolates can also be pur- 
chased from the Lindt Chocolates 
store on Church Street. They 
have gift baskets for $25. There 
are boxes of 12 truffles costing 
$3.25. 

There is also a wide assort- 
ment of chocolate which costs 25 
cents per piece. These would 
look nice in a box or bag tied 
with a festive ribbon. 

Pot holders and cloth nap- 
kins are items that every house- 
hold always needs. 

Kiss the Cook has pot hold- 
ers for $4.99 each. Napkins 
range in price from $2.99-$5.99. 
These can be found at any num- 
ber of stores, including Pier 1 
Imports and department stores. 

Again, if possible go with 
the colors from the host's house. 
If not, holiday colors or prints 
work well too. 

., Picture frames are a little 
hard because there is such a big 
selection. 

Stick with basic, simple 
frames. Frames can range in 
price from $6 up to $40. 


dents. 

The trip will leave on Nov. 
24. Three nights and two days 
will be spent in D.C. and Colston 
said she has enough room for 12 
students to attend. 

The trip will allow students 
to visit a place that they may not 
get a chance to visit along with 
going to museums before they 
leave St. Michael's, Colston said. 


SIS student, Koji Motoyama, 


of Japan, spent last Thanksgiving 


with a host family. . 
"Last year I went to 
Professor Reza  Ramazani's 


house. It was fun. In Japan we 
do not have family parties. I was 
impressed," he said A 

This year Motoyama will be 
traveling to Washington D.C. 
with the SIS van, to experience 
something different. 

For all SIS meal plan stu- 
dents, Marriott will be serving 
meals over the break. 

There will be no meals on 
Thanksgiving day. 


aa 








Ames sells inexpensive, basic 
frames. 
Symmetree on Church Street 


has frames, though they tend to 
be more expensive. These can be 
found almost anywhere and there 
is a frame to suit everyone. 

One last idea is a gift certifi- 
cate. 

If there is a store that your 
hostess goes to often, or a restau- 
rant that they enjoy, this would be 
a nice gift. 

The catch is that the hostess 
knows exactly what you spent. 

If you are generous you have 
nothing to worry about, but this 
can be a tricky gift to get right. 

Another difficult gift to buy 
are flowers. 

When bringing flowers 
make sure that they are in a vase. 

Otherwise your host is going 
to run around looking for some- 
thing to put them in. 

Another way around this is 
to send flowers a day or two 
before you get there. 

The main thing is to bring 
something. Your host will appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness. 

A gift does not have to be 
expensive or elaborate. It is the 
thought that counts. 
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“No. They shouldn’t 
associate intentional 
unlawful decisions 
with the 
school’s name.” 


“T think it’s good that 
students want to take 
anactiverole. | 
I’m not really sure the 
school should be 


“Yes, I think they 
should because I 
_think we should 
_ take a stand for 
something.” 


funding it.” 


Shannon Hammond, 
senior 





Josh Cook 
Guest Columnist 


I knew a kid who wasn't allergic to 
poison ivy. I think his name was Chad. 
One day, he led a group of us, age 10 or so, 
through the woods near his house. We pre- 
tended we were everything from explorers 
to soldiers to cowboys to reinforced gen- 
der stereotypes. 

It was a glorious day filled with 
traipsing, frolicking, and rough-housing 


Ben Parker, 
junior — 


Maura Coffey, 
junior 


throughout the entire wilderness. 
Including the largest and most aggressive 
poison ivy patch in North America. 

_ All of us, except for Chad, were virtu- 
ally immobilized by a burning, itching, red 
rash that seemed to encase our very souls. 

Chad did not escape that weekend 
without injury. At my house the next day 
I offered him one of those peanut butter 
crackers you find at the store. 

The next thing I knew, Chad, "the 
really cool conqueror of the ivy patch," 
was breaking out into nasty pussing hives. 
He was allergic to peanut butter, one of 
life's simple beauties. 

It seemed twisted to me that Chad 
wasn't allergic to a vile plant whose only 
purpose was to support a faction of the 
pharmaceutical industry, but was allergic 
to one of God's divine foods. 

He wasn't bothered by something 
most people consider harmful, but was 
bothered by something so harmless as 
peanut butter. Chad isn't the only one with 
this problem. 

Every day people traipse through the 
poison ivy that has grown up from some of 


SInish & Creative Pub Fayre| 
in the waun and 


of an authentic Jiish Pub. 


Serving continuously from 
11:30 am - Midnight daily 


On the Marketplace 
123 Church Street, Burlington 


860.9401 


‘Sure as long as 
students do 
not put 
themselves in 
jeopardy or harm.” 


Jim Crozier, 
sophomore 


Reality creates rashes and the masses gain immunity 


our culture's problems, yet they never 
scratch, they never cover themselves in 
that ugly pink lotion. _ 

Whether or not this is an evolved 
immunity doesn't change the fact that most 
people aren't sickened by violence on TV 
news, by the dumbing down of all the 
information being broadcast by the mass 
media, or by the apathy that has become a 
way of life. 

They are not breaking out in rashes 
when they should be. 

At the same time, people are banning 
books, censoring art and trying to pass a 
flag burning amendment. People get 
offended, seeming to break out in a 
blitzkrieg of hives, over the use of certain 
terms regardless of how they are used and 
what they mean. 

People get uncomfortable when talk- 
ing (not actually doing anything, just talk- 
ing) about sexuality, homosexuality, reli- 
gion, abortion, or any issue where they 
might have to express an opinion or be 
exposed to an opinion differing from 
theirs. People have become allergic to dis- 
course, the peanut butter of a democratic 


“¥ think it is a 
worthwhile 
cause and yes, 
they should 
fund it.” 


Christine Lesh, 
sophomore 


“¥ think it’s 
in line with the 
school’s mission 
and it’s a 
great cause.” 


Ben W. Parker, 
junior 





society. 

Through some miracle Chad had 
become desensitized to what he should 
have been sensitive to (he was also not 
allergic to lead paint, mercury, pollen, or 
Jerry Farewell). 

He was sensitive, so sensitive my 
mom had to rush him to the hospital shout- 
ing "Josh, what have you done?" the whole 
time, to something that should have 
brought him joy. 

What could be more purely joyous 
than peanut butter? 

I can't blame Chad for his genetic 
peculiarities, although I can blame him for 
his odd desire to dress his cats up as char- 
acters from "The Never Ending Story. He 
had no control over his DNA. 

The people who suffer from the 
metaphorical Chaditis do have control. 
They can stop and ask themselves, 
"Should this (insert appropriate word, 
work of art, situation here) really bother 
me, or am I being sensitive to this for the 
wrong reasons?" 

It's one of the first steps to the meta- 
physical peanut butter sandwich. 


Ben Detwiler hoped to make the world a better place. 
That hope died when he was killed by a drunk driver. 


What should you do to stop a friend from driving drunk? 


Whatever you have to. 
Friends don’t let friends drive drunk. 


{pout 


< 
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On-Campus 
Wednesday, Nov. 17 


"Christian Philosophy and/in the Catholic 
College," a lecture by James Case, associ- 
ate professor of philosophy, at noon in St. 
Edmund's Farrell Room. For more infor- 
mation call ext. 2535. 


Thursday, Nov. 18 


MBNA New England presentation from 
5-6 p.m. in Alliot's Vermont Room. For 
more information call the Student 
Resource Center at ext. 2547. 


Monday, Nov. 22 


"Origins: The Artist's Mother," a lecture 
by Jonathan Weinberg, associate professor 
at Yale University, at 7 p.m. in St. 
Edmund's Farrell Room. The talk will 
focus on the 19th century American artist 
James McNeil Whistler. For more infor- 
mation call ext. 2535. 


Monday, Nov. 29-Monday, 
Dec. 6 


A senior seminar art exhibit, “Mixed 
Medium on Canvas,” by Michael 
Montanaro in the McCarthy Arts Center 


Gallery. 


Thursday, Dec. 2 


Christmas Holiday Festival from 7-8:30 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center. Events 
include sing-a-longs, dancing, story 
telling, a visit from Santa and more. For 
more information call ext. 2535. 


Thursday, Dec. 2-Saturday, 
Dec. 4 


A senior seminar production of 
“Tsunami,” an original play focussed on 
aspects of communication and develop- 
ment of voice, written and directed by 
Sandy Chugkowski and _ Kathleen 
Kennedy. Performances at 8 p.m. in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. For more informa- 
tion call ext. 2535. 


Friday, Dec. 3 


“Woman and Desire,” a lecture by Polly 
Young-Eisendrath, a Jungian psychoana- 
lyst and associate professor of psychiatry 
at UVM, at noon in Alliot’s Green 
Mountain Room. For more information 
call ext. 2535. 


Monday, Dec. 6-Sunday, 
Dec. 12 


A senior seminar art exhibit by Susan 
Appe in the McCarthy Arts Center 
Gallery. 





Lectures 
Wednesday, Nov. 17 


"19th Century American Music," a lecture 
by Wayne Schneider, assistant professor of 
music at UVM, at 12:15 p.m. in the 
Fleming Museum at UVM. Admission is 
$3. For more information call 656-0750. 


Thursday, Nov. 18 


"In the Shadow of the Factory: Worker 
Housing in Winooski," a lecture by Susan 
Ouellette, assistant professor of history at 
St. Michael's, at 7 p.m. in the Champlain 
Mill on the second floor. This event is free 
and open to the public. For more informa- 
tion call ext. 2535. 


Wednesday, Dec. 1 


"Turn-of-the-Century Style: Elegant 
Prisons," a lecture by Marin Thaler, asso- 
ciate professor of theater at UVM, at 12:15 
p.m. in the Fleming Museum at UVM. 


Admission is $3. For more information — 


call 656-0750. 
Thursday, Dec. 2 


"Frozen Bodies: Performance, Art, and 
Symbolic Anthropology," a lecture by 
David Napier, professor of anthropology 
at Middlebury College, at 5 p.m. in the 
Fleming Museum at UVM. This event is 
free. For more information call 656-0750. 





Theater 


Thursday. Nov. 18- 
Saturday, Nov. 20 


"Big River: The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn," a musical production 
by South Burlington High School at 7:30 
p.m. in the school's auditorium. Tickets 
are $5 and can be purchased at the door. 
For more information, or to reserve tickets 
call 652-7001. 


Thursday, Nov. 18-Sunday, 
Nov. 21 


"The Normal Heart" a touching drama, 
documenting life in New York City in the 
early 1980s at the beginning of the AIDS 
epidemic, at the Mann Hall Auditorium at 
Trinity College. Shows are at 8 p.m. 
Thursday-Saturday and a matinee at 2 
p.m. on Sunday. Tickets are $7.50 and can 
be purchased at the door. Call 872-2738 
for more information. The main charac- 
ter, Ned Weeks will be performed by 1995 
St. Michael's graduate Rick Ames. 


Friday, Nov. 19-Saturday, 
Nov. 20 


"King Lear" will be performed at 7:30 
p.m. at Champlain College. For informa- 
tion or ticket reservations call 860-2707. 


Friday, Dec. 3-Sunday, 
Dec. 5 


"The Best Christmas Pageant Ever" per- 
formed at 7 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
and a matinee on Sunday at 3 p.m. This 
annual holiday production by the 
Champlain Arts Theatre Company will be 
at Contois Auditorium in Burlington's 
City Hall. Tickets range in-cost from $5- 
$7.50 and can be purchased through the 
Flynn Box Office, or Champlain Arts. For 
more information call 860-3611, or e-mail 
catco @together.net 





Clibs? : 
Higher Ground — 
654-8888 — 


Wednesday, Nov. 17 


Leftover Salmon with Bad Livers at 9 p.m. 
Cost is $15 advance and $17 day of show. 


Thursday, Nov. 18 


Jazz is Dead at 9 p.m. Cost is $17 advance 
and $20 day of show. 


Friday, Nov. 19 


Del McCoury Band with Breakaway, 
doors at 7 p.m. and show at 8 p.m. Cost is 
$13 advance and $15 day of show. 


Saturday, Nov. 20 


Meshell Ndegeocello with Olu at 9 p.m. 
Cost is $14 advance and $16 day of show. 


Sunday, Nov. 21 


Deep Banana Blackout with Currently 
Nameless at 9 p.m. Cost is $8 advance 
and $10 day of show. 


Friday, Nov. 26 
Woods Tea Company at 7 p.m. Cost is $7. 
Saturday, Nov. 27 


Commander Cody & His Lost Planet 
Airmen with the Sun Mountain Fiddler, 
doors at 7 p.m. and show at 8 p.m. Cost is 


$8. 


Monday, Nov. 29 


The Samples with Angry Salad at 9 p.m. 
Cost is $12 advance and $14 day of show. 


Tuesday, Nov. 30 


Mike Ness with Road Kings at 9 p.m. Cost 
is $15 advance and $17 day of show. 


Wednesday, Dec. 1 


KVHW featuring Kimock, Vega, Hertz & 
White at 9 p.m. Cost is $16 advance and 
$18 day of show. 


Thursday, Dec. 2 


George Thorogood & The Destroyers with 
Murali Coryell at 9 p.m. Cost is $25. 


Friday, Dec. 3 


Jazz Mandolin Project with Corey Harris 
at 9 p.m. Cost is $10 advance and $12 day 
of show. 


Saturday, Dec. 4 


Yolanda & The Plastic Family with Dr. 
Spankenstein and Star Trek: The Musical 
at 9 p.m. Cost is $5 21+ and deg 20-. This 
is an all ages show. 





Wednesday, Nov. 17 f 


"Breaking into Print," with Sarah Van 
Arsdale from 7-9 p.m. at the Book Rack in 
the Champlain Mill. This workshop will 
offer advice about where and how to send 
your work in order to get it published. 
There is a fee. Call 655-0231 for more 
information or to register. 


Saturday, Nov. 20 


Theatre Factory is holding auditions for 
"Rumors" from 3-5 p.m. in the Mall Hall 
Auditorium at Trinity College. "Rumors" 
is a comedy to be be performed in 
February. To schedule an audition call 
872-2738, or e-mail theatre @together.net 


Sunday, Nov. 21 


A concert by the Burlington Choral 
Society at 3 p.m. in the Ira Allen Chapel at 
UVM. Tickets range in cost from $10-$12 
and can be purchased at the door, in the 
UVM. Ticket Store, 656-3085, or at 
Borders Books & Music, 865-2711. The 
group will perform "These Green 
Mountains," the tune that won at the 
Vermont Council of the Arts Competition 
to be the new state song. For more infor- 
mation call 864-0715, or 654-4306. 


Saturday, Nov. 27-Sunday, 
Nov. 29 


Women's Craft Show from 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. on Saturday and 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Sunday at the Burlington City Hall. This 
event is free. For more information call 
863-8334. 
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Photo by Roy a ges 


Angry Salad is performing 
at Higher Ground on Nov. 


29 at 9 p.m. 


The band is made up of (left to right) 
Alex Grossi, guitar; Brian Vesco, bass; 
Bob Whelan, vocals, guitar; and Hale 
Pulsifer, drums. This band, formed in 
1993, was given their odd and unforget- 
table name in a Caribbean hotel bar by the 
late Freddie Mercury of Queen. “The 
Guinea Pig EP.” released in 1995, without 
the support of a record label, found its 
way to to the CMJ Top 220 chart where it 
stayed for six weeks. Sales of more than 
10,000 records got them nominated for 
Best Debut Album at the Boston Music 
Awards. The Boston press has called 
them the “working man’s band” and “the 
thinking man’s band.” Tickets are $12 
advance and $14 day of show. For more 
information call 654-8888. 


Misc. Continued 


Thursday, Dec. 2-Sunday, 
Dec. 5 


Holiday Sale at the store in the Fleming 
Museum. Hours are Thursday and Friday 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and Saturday and 
Sunday from 1-5 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call 656-0750. 


Calendar Submissions: 


Please submit suggestions and 
contributions to either Box 275 or e-mail 
them to defender@smcvt.edu, attention 


Sarah. The Editorial Staff reserves the 
right to edit for accuracy and space. 
Please confirm all information and pro- 
vide a contact number. 
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_ Lily Tomlin is performing Moving vigil to mark the 4th year of Lori Berenson’s| 
a at the Flynn Theatre on imprisonment in Peru will take place on the Church 
0 (sold o1 {Street Marketplace, Sunday, Nov. 28 from 2-3 p.m. 


Berenson, 29, is an American journalist who was in Peru with press credentials 
from two publications when she was arrested on a bus in Lima. She was 
accused of being a leader of the rebel Tupac Amaru group. Berenson was 
charged with treason, allowed no defense and sentenced to life in prison. A 
national committee to “Free Lori Berenson” has been formed by supporters. 
She has been declared a political prisoner by Amnesty International. Berenson 
was concerned with human and women’s rights and the conditions of the poor 
in Peru and was gathering research in preparation to write about them. She has 
suffered health problems due to the prison conditions, is only allowed books in 
Spanish and letters to her must be in Spanish. Berenson is locked into a six foot 
by 10 foot concrete cell without heat, windows, or running water, which is 
furnished only by a mattress and a hole in the floor for a toilet. St. Michael’s 

- ~ |professor Marta Umanzor has offered to translate letters for anyone who wishes 
was | _ |to write to Berenson. For more information call Lea Wood, the regional 


es call the Flynn Bo Ox Office at coordinator for the committee to free Lori Berenson, at 899-1237. 


“The Millennium Social”? eo» 





Meshell Ndegeocello i is 

On Dec. 4 performing at Higher Ground 
from 10 p.m.-1 a.m. on Nov. 20 at 9 p.m. 

in Alliot Ndegeocello is noted for her outspoken views 
on race and sexuality and her musical elo- 
For the faculty, staff and students quence. Born Michelle Johnson 1969, she 
of St. Michael’s College spent her early years in Germany. Her family 
then moved to Virginia, where her father 
Free worked as a jazz saxophonist. She adopted 


This event will be catered by Sodexho-Marriott and will be the name Ndegeocello, Swahili for “free as a | 
a dress to impress, wear formal attire. Entertainment pro- bit , as a teen. Her first record “Plantation 
vided by Top Hat DJs. Pick up your ticket in the Student Lullabies.” released in 1994, was a mix of 
Activities office today through Nov. 23. Bring a canned ee ee ee Dt) tans ane 


good, or non-perishable item for the food drive. i ee ane oe 
her own personal narrative and slavery. The 


second album, “Peace Beyond Passion,” 
Schafer released in 1996, made a metaphor of reli- 
‘ . gious mythology. “Bitter,” the third album 
Mike Ness IS [eleased this year, mixes wrenchingly honest 
performing at jyrics with piano, guitar, bass and drums 
F) Higher Ground matched accordingly to the tone and topic. 
“A on Nov. 30 at 9 She has performed with John Mellencamp and 
1 p.m. has toured with groups like The Who, the 
This longtime lead Dave Matthews Band and Sting. 


“| singer and song- 
{ re pec Vermont Symphony Orchestra is performing at the Flynn Theatre on 


Distortion has just | Dec. 3 at 8 p.m. 

completed his sec- 

ond solo album, This show, the second this season, will be lead by Anthony Princiotti and Janet Polk. The concert is to 
“Under the include Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto, Respighi’s Ancient Airs and Dances, Faure’s Pelleas, Melisande Suite 
Influences.” His and will close with Prokofiev’s Classical Symphony. Tickets can be purchased by calling the VSO 
sound is primitive TicketLine at 864-5741, ext. 12, or by calling the Flynn Box Office at 863-5966. 

rock and roll. — 
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Horoscopes 





By Telepathic Tania 


Want the answers to life’s burning questions? 
Don’t call a psychic 900 number! Read below... 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Being an inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient person is great, but this week 
is the week to work on your sharing skills. You 
want to help others, but are sometimes too stubborn 
to give up what's yours for awhile. You may need 
help in the future yourself. Learning how to share 
today might guarantee you future assistance. 


PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): You're in a good 
position right now to take in all kinds of new infor- 
mation. You could read some old books, watch 
some movies or surf the Web. You're not going to 
like everything you come in contact with, but just 
think of the boring or bad stuff as experience. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): If you're feeling a 
bit on the competitive side, you'll have more luck 
with athletic events than academic ones. Get a 
group of friends together and play a mean game of 
basketball, soccer or ping pong. Your competitive 
drive and strong will are going to make you a leader. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20): Feeling like an insect 
in a jar lately? If someone were to look up "stir- 
crazy" in the dictionary, your picture would be right 
next to it. Just work hard for the remainder of this 
week, and when you go home for break, you'll have 
all sorts of wild adventures and fun. You'll get out 
of your rut. 


GEMINI (May 21-June 21): If you're not feeling 
particularly knowledgeable about a certain subject 
this week, it's in your best interest to keep quiet. 
Pretending to know something you don't will get 
you into trouble. You'll pick things up along the 
way if you're the silent observer. 


CANCER (June 22-July 22): Hating the cold 
weather, Cancer? Now is a favorable time to open 
up a year 2000 calendar and start planning your 
spring break vacation. Planning in advance will 
give you a head start on the best places to go, plus it 
will give you something to look forward to during 
the upcoming winter months. 


LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): You may be feeling as if 
someone close to you has been asking too much of 
you. You would like to help this person as much as 
possible, but you've got lots of stuff going on in 
your own life, too. Let this person know they need 
to stand on their own this time. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): For awhile now things 
have seemed very chaotic, but you will pass through 
this week with a cool head. You've got everything 
under control. Don't freak out if everyone else 
around you seems frazzled. Remain calm. You 
know everything is fine and will work out that way. 


LIBRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 23): Avoid being excessive- 
ly lazy this week. If something requires you to put 
in one hundred percent of yourself, do not take 
shortcuts. It will apparent if you do. You'll kick 
yourself later if you're sloppy now. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 24-Nov. 24): Do you feel like 
you're on the verge of insanity? This pace you're 
keeping is maddening, but many positive things can 
come out of it. There are other people right now 
with whom you can connect with and share your 
experiences. This will help alleviate some tension. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): You're normal- 
ly a generous person, but this week be careful of 
those who may be out to take advantage of your 
skills and talents. No one can tell you what to do if 
you don't want to, no matter how much they plead. 
It's better to stick near those you trust this week to 
avoid such situations. 


CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19): You may have a 
big impulse to spend lots of money this week, when 
normally you're pretty good at saving it for when it's 
really needed. Keep your mind as occupied as pos- 
sible so it won't keep wandering back to what's in 
your wallet. You'll thank yourself later. 





Doug Digs In 





I devised a clever plan this 
week to taste different foods 
without actually paying for it. I 
borrowed my roommate’s car and 
headed to the wholesale club 
Costco, located at 50 Mountain 
View Drive in Colchester. 

Those giant stores always 
have free samples. Instead of 
recommending a restaurant, I 
reviewed a few products to let 
you know how they taste. This 
week’s column goes out to those 
of you who actually shop for gro- 
ceries and have the desire to pre- 
pare a “homemade” meal. 

After signing up for a free 
one-day membership, I headed 
for those carts where the employ- 
ees prepare their products for the 
customers’ enjoyment. My first 
try was the Stagg Chili Classic 
with Beans, a delectable treat. 

Although it was clear from 
the taste it was from a can, the 
chili had a heartiness to it that 
most others don’t. The smell 
reminded me of fast-food chili, 
but there were certain spices that 
hit me just right. 

The meager portion the pro- 
moter gave out was enough to 


Amidst all 


Look closely. 
those cracked tape cases and 
ripped lyrics sheets, your eyes 
rest on an old Skid Row tape. 

Sebastian Bach, Skid Row’s 
lanky, blond-haired lead singer 
who belted out such hits as 


“Youth Gone Wild” and 
“Monkey Business” is back with 
a new band. 

Bach recruited guitarists 
Jimmy Flemior and Richie 
Scarlet, drummers Mark 
McConnell and Anton Fig, and a 
bassist known only as “Larry” to 
form the group Sebastian Bach 
and Friends. 

The group recorded 16 tracks 
for “Bring ‘Em Bach Alive!,” a 
Spitfire Records release. The 
compilation of mostly Skid Row 
classics includes 11 live tracks 
and five new songs. 

Song one, “Rock n’ Roll,” is a 
new creation, proving loud 
unadulterated rock is still alive 
and kicking. A syncopated con- 
cert drumbeat transforms into a 
prerecorded drum introduction, 


leading the listener into a head 


Inexpensive meal ideas 
for those who prefer 


satisfy my taste buds. The beans 
were plump and the sauce was 
thick, producing a rich, hearty 
taste. At $5.99 for 90 ounces, I 
definitely recommend it. 

My next stop was the salad 
table, where a delightful elderly 
woman offered me some of 
Bernstien’s Light Fantastic three- 
cheese salad dressing. I grabbed 
a small portion of salad drowning 
in dressing, and chomped on a 
large mouthful. 

It was instantly very sour, 
and I couldn’t taste the cheese. 
There was too much vinegar. 
The label hailed its blend of 
parmesan, romano, and pro- 
volone, yet those tastes were 
overwhelmed by the dressing’s 
sharp, sour edge. Apparently 
Bernstien’s dressing wasn’t so 
fantastic after all. 

I almost walked right by the 
SuperPretzel display, but I was 
glad I stopped. I quickly downed 
a piece of that warm, salty good- 
ness. The outside layer was 
crispy, while the inside was soft, 
hot, and tender. 

The SuperPretzel pack of 20 
comes with a bag of pretzel salt, 


By Doug MerTAtt cooking at home 
Food Critic 


so the amount of salt is complete- 
ly up to you. The SuperPretzel 
Company stumbled upon some- 
thing great. There’s no choles- 
terol and only one gram of fat. 

The last product I checked 
out was Campbell’s Classic 
Italian Lasagna with Sausage, a 
microwavable dinner item. My 
first impression came from a 
weird-tasting combination of 
spices. I couldn’t tell if these 
spices were a part of the sauce or 
the sausage. Either way, it wasn’t 
pleasant. It was sweet, which 
lasagna isn’t supposed to be. 

The blend of cheeses was 
very oily. The olive oil was over- 
powering, and didn’t contribute 
to the lasagna in any positive 
way. At $10.99 for six pounds, 
don’t add this to your shopping 
cart. It’s just not good. 

So there you have it - my 
opinion on four random products 
available at your nearest grocery 
store. For those fortunate ones 
who live in houses and are more 
likely to cook for themselves, I 
hope my reviews are helpful. For 
those of you who don’t, Pll 
review a restaurant next time. 


Notes to You 


Skid Row’s Sebastian Bach 
tries a comeback with a new 


en Badger 


ic Critic 


bobbing raw guitar rhythm. 
Bach’s voice, accompanied by 
screaming backup vocals, pres- 
ents lyrical verses with force. 

In a unique force of power, 
the refrain refuses to be outdone 
by the verses. Bach’s energetic 
voice, matched by the guitar pro- 
duces a loud hard rock sound. 
Together, the band shouts “Hey, 
Hey.” The refrain ends with 
Bach and a band-mate singing, 
“Tl never turn my back on rock 
n’ roll.” 

A rambunctious guitar shoots 
off piercing notes as the song 
closes.. The music fades but the 
words don’t. Instead, it sounds as 
if someone is saying the words 
right next to you. 

Bach and Friends knock out a 
great live version of “I 
Remember You” off Skid Row’s 
1989 self-titled album. 

A screaming crowd and 
acoustic guitar open this classic 
rock ballad. Bach lets the audi- 
ence sing the chorus, “I remem- 
ber you.” 

Scarlet, the lead guitarist, pref- 


band and some new songs 


aces the song with a great electric 
guitar lead that switches into an 
acoustic melody with an under- 
lined rhythm provided by a soft 
drumbeat and an electric guitar. 
Going into the refrain, the music 
begins a slow descent into a clean 
picked acoustic sound. Bach’s 
multiple “Whooo’s,” close out 
the ballad. 

While being indulged with 
these 16 tracks you might want to 
glance over the compact disc 
packaging. Upon opening it, you 
will find a 10-page comic created 
by Mort Todd, Marvel Comics 
artist, and David Bierk, Bach’s 
father. The book also includes 
two life-size pictures of Bach’s 


tattoos. 


Brute energy and sweat have 
clearly been put into “Bring ‘Em 
Bach Alive!” These elements 
can be seen by the vocal depth, 
awesome guitar work and struc- 
tured bass and drumbeats in both 
the prerecorded and live tracks. 
If you want to replenish your ears 
with pure rock, then this album is 
highly recommended. 






e 
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Comparing the free life of a 
swinging bachelor to that of a 
mustang roaming the dusty plains 
is how “The Bachelor,” the new 
comedy starring Chris O’ Donnell 
_and Renee Zellweger, begins. 
It’s a premise that runs 
throughout the film and creates 
some funny dream sequences as 
Jimmy, played by O’Donnell, 
sees each of his male friends las- 
soed by their women. 
“The Bachelor,” rated PG- 
13, is a lovable, feel-good come- 
dy. Directed by Gary Sinyor, 
who directed independent films 
and British comedy, the film fol- 
lows Jimmy’s horrific attempts at 
proposing to Ann, played by 
Zellweger. Her prior work 
includes “Jerry Maguire.” She 
was in Burlington this summer 
filming a Jim Carrey comedy, 
“Me, Myself and Irene.” 
Although Jimmy loves his 


_ bachelor life, he and Ann have | 
___ been together for three years, and _ 


he knows it’s time to make his 
move. Once he botches his first 
attempt at a proposal and 
becomes the laughing-stock of 
the town, his bad-tempered 
grandfather dies. 

In his will, he specifically 
says Jimmy must get married in 
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Spectacles 
Poetry and photography combine 


order to receive his inheritance, 
which includes the family busi- 
ness and $100 million. The catch 
is he must get married before his 
30th birthday, which is the next 
day. 

With the help of his friend 
Marco, his business lawyer, and a 
family friend, Jimmy tries to find 
a woman to marry in 24 hours. 

Artie Lange, previously seen 
in “Jerry Maguire” and “Mystery 
Men,” plays Marco. 

Ed Asner, known for his 
work on “The Mary Tyler Moore 
Show” and on Broadway, plays 
the lawyer. 

Hall Holbrook plays O’Dell, 


a family friend. Holbrook previ-- 


ously performed on Broadway, 
including his one-man show, 
“Mark Twain Tonight!” 

The priest, played by James 
Cromwell, best known as the 
farmer in “Babe,” follows the 


men around for the 24 hours. He . 
is a man of few words, but his 


severity is very funny. He also 
provides the turning point for 
Jimmy’s end of bachelorhood. 
Some cameo appearances in 
the film are Mariah Carey as 
Ilana, a dramatic prima donna, 
and Brooke Shields as Buckley, a 
severe money shark, both ex-girl- 


Crossword 


Answers to crossword puzzle 


can be found on page 17 


Reel Life: Movie Review 


Chris O’Donnell 
and Renee Zellweger 


are a lovable pair 
in ‘The Bachelor’ 


friends of Jimmy’s. 

“The Bachelor’ is based on 
the play “Seven Chances,” which 
was also made into a film with 
Buster Keaton. “The Bachelor” 
is a romantic comedy, but it 
focuses more on Jimmy and his 
problems than the romantic story. 

O’Donnell plays a lovable 
male character in this film as in 
several of his others, such as 
“Circle of Friends.” He is charm- 
ing, bumbling and somewhat 
clueless in the film. O’Donnell 
reminded me of Hugh Grant, who 
always plays the charming fool, 
minus the British accent and the 
floppy hair. 

Zellweger was sweet and 
lovable as a woman who is at 
times childish, yet knows what 
she wants. This role was very 
similar to her role of Dorothy in 
“Jerry Maguire.” 

“The Bachelor” is pure 
entertainment, and it gives a lot 
of laughs. Both O’Donnell and 
Zellweger work well in this 
genre, but some of the best 
moments are when the two work 
with the other actors. 

“The Bachelor” is a very 
predictable film. There are prob- 
lems along the way, but it is obvi- 
ous what will happen in the end. 


ACROSS 2 


1 Sum | 
4 Talk back 
8 Old India copper coin 
12 Hawaiian garland 
_ 13 Medicinal plant 
14 College official 


15 Elevated railroads 


16 Exercising moderation 


18 Make happy — 


20 Bid (pt) 
21 S. new England state (abbr.) 
22 Jelly — 
23 Number © 
27 Democrat 
29 Dog | 
30 Inte 
31 Extended play (abbr.) 
- 32 Father’s boy 
33 Sin 
34 Southern state 
35 Cloth cap 
37 Rule 
38 Number 
39 Sea bird 
40 Hours of light 
41 Midwest state (abbr.) 
42 In bed 
44 Flower 
Drink water 
Attempt 
Vivacity 
Chair 
Direction (abbr.) 
Leader (abbr. ) 
Makes mistakes 
Legal point 







The human body is the best 
poem. Walt Whitman thought so, 
and local photographer Ivey 
Hardy, known simply as Ivey, 
took advantage of the idea to pro- 
duce “Risen from the Beast,” 
photographs where the human 
body merges with mental states. 

The current show, subtitled 
“A not so modest look at the 
human form and A Phoetic 
Expression,” is the first install- 
ment of a three-part series by 
Ivey and poet Todd Grooms. It 
will show through November at 
the Rhombus Gallery at 186 
College St. in Burlington. 

Some of the photographs can 
be seen in the book, “Risen from 
the Beast.” The book includes 
poetry from Ivey and Grooms. 

Both the show and the book 
feature partial views of nude 
human bodies emerging from the 
shadows of a solid black back- 
ground, Save for the occasional 
prop worn or handheld, the fig- 
ures are alone. 

Photographs in the book 
accompany stanzas of poems, 
while those in the show have ges- 
tures, poses, and internal motion 
to bring their mental states to the 
surface of the skin. 

The photos tell a story of the 


DOWN 
Leeward side 


Take away gun 
Glut 

Beer 

Sad 

Calyx of flower 


Oman Mm bw we 


reeare 
je) 


Native (abbr.) 


eo 
Ose 


Scale note 
Weapon 
Not out 


bh th we 
Nn & hy 


dash 

Owe money 
Fencing sword 
Bed 

Ribbon 
Lawmaker 
Articulate 
Railroad 
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Object for climbing 


Tear; badly worn 
Thick 


Sing., present of be 


Am 

Crafts 

Gaelic language 
Whiskeys 





in ‘Risen From the Beast’ exhibit 


By Jacob Fricke 
_ Art Critic 


journey from self-awareness to 
self-actualization. 

The story begins as the fig- 
ures become physically aware of 
themselves. One figure is simply 
a back and shoulders flexing in 
the light. You can see the self- 
conscious muscle movement 
under the skin. 

The figures then notice the 
need for others, with a kind of 
sensual “languishing in the 
body,” Ivey said. 

For example, one of the fig- 
ures, standing up, is turning away 
from the camera but wistfully 
looking back with a shadowed 
face. 

The lateral direction of the 
action indicates the figure is 
thinking of someone else. 

Finally, some figures are 
self-composed. One standing 
figure, with his whole face visi- 
ble, confidently looks at the cam- 
era while flexing his chest and 
linking his arms above. He pres- 
ents the gaze of the ready-made 
and integrated self, going out to 
meet the world. 

From bodies in shadow to 
visible self-actualization, this is 
the story the photos tell. You'll 
see more than you thought possi- 
ble at this exhibit. 


Secluded, wooded valley 


Gland near the kidneys 
Teacher’s group (abbr.) 


Saturated hydrocarbonation (suffix) 
Edward’s nickname 


Central part of church 





England’s electronic media (abbr.) 
Appendage 

Free of something 

Hearing organ 
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SPRING BREAK SPECIAL! 


CANCUN JAMAICA. «= BAAMAS 


0 |4 Free Meals 
0 32 Hours of Free Drinks 


015 Lowest Price Guarantee 


Check out Sudan Cycom or cal 90293-1443 


Hury, Rooms Are Booking Fast 


SPRING BREAK! 


Cancun, Bahamas, Jamaica, Florida & South 
Padre 


Call USA Spring Break for a free brochure 
and rates and ask how you can EAT, DRINK & 
TRAVEL FOR FREE! 


1-888-777-4642 
Www.usaspringbreak.com 





Mr. Reggie’s Hair Salon 


Special for Saint Michael’s Students 


Male or Female haircut only $8.50 


Open Tuesday to Saturday 10:00 - 7:00 
Call for an appointment or just walk-in! 


41 Pearl St. 
Essex Junction 05452 
(802) 879-1919 


Working in faith 


Christina Dailey, ‘99, hopes her position in 
Campus Ministry will help in women tn faith 


By Jen Calkins 
Staff Writer 


Christina Dailey, who graduated in May is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of many other St. Michael's 
alumni: she decided to stay on campus after gradu- 
ation. 

Dailey, an honors graduate and the 1999 recip- 
ient of the Durick Award for top woman graduate at 
St. Michael's, was hired as the assistant director of 
pastoral services in July. 

Dailey is responsible for leading several pro- 
grams through campus ministry. She directs the 
Rite of Christian Initiation for Adults (RICA) pro- 
gram, an adult confirmation program. Dailey her- 
self was confirmed through the program in 1997 in 
the St. Michael's Chapel on Easter Sunday. 

In addition to RICA, she leads the Food for 
Thought program for faculty and staff which brings 
guest speakers to campus to discuss spirituality- 
related issues over lunch, and the Women's 
Spirituality Forum for female students, faculty, and 
staff that allows women to "come together and 
share struggles of being members of the Catholic 
Church," Dailey said. 

Although she enjoys working at St. Michael's, 
Dailey said it was the type of position and not the 
location of the job that caused her to apply. 





"My decision to stay here had more to do with 
trying to discern if ministry is something I could do 
for a lifelong career," she said. 

Dailey had a workstudy position in the campus 
ministry office while she was a student at St. 
Michael's. 

She said that her liturgical responsibilities are 
one of the most important aspects of her position. 
She said she would like to be a positive roll model 
for young women who want to take part in devel- 
oping their faith. 

"It is important that young women see other 
young women active in the Church, so that they see 
that they are not the only ones that struggle with 
issues in the Church," she said. 

By providing guidance, she hopes to lessen the 
number of women leaving the Church due to a lack 
of support. q 

She feels that women have a hard time finding 
a place in the Church because of traditional gender 
roles that have existed since the beginning of its 
existence. 

She said it is part of her job to challenge those 
roles by showing women that a place in the Church 
does exist for them if they wish to seek it out. 

"I can relate to where [women] are at spiritual- 


_ly in a way that a male priest can't," she said. 


Photo by Jen Calkins 


Dailey, outside the chapel, where she was baptized, received first communion and was confirmed in 1997 
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Why St. Michael’s sparkles 


The St. Michael’s custodial staff of 39 works diligently to 
keep the campus a great place to live, work and study 


By Nick Auriemma 
Staff Writer 


They can be seen everyday on campus: in halls, 
bathrooms, the school grounds. Whether shoveling snow, 
picking up litter from last night's party, or planting flow- 
ers, the 39 members of the St. Michael's maintenance staff 
work to ensure the cleanliness and beauty of the campus. 

Even though students see the staff daily, many don't 

' get to know them beyond a "hello" or "how are you." The 
staff often deals with large messes typical at colleges, and 
many students agree that the cleaning staff doesn't hold it 
against the students. 

Junior Zach Hamilton of Hamel Hall said, "They are 
really friendly and don't get angry when there is a huge 
mess in the bathrooms. They are also very patient with the 
residents when dealing with large messes." 

Junior Joe Hennessy, said, "I think they are thick 
skinned; not much bothers them when you think it 
would." 





Debbie Donaldson works the 11p.m.-7:30 a.m. shift in the library 





Tara Beando, the assistant to the resident director in 
Ryan Hall, said, "The cleaning staff comes to the RAs 
when there is a problem. The RAs take the comments seri- 
ously and try to make the cleaning staff's jobs easier." 

Hennessy said he is satisfied with the cleanliness of 
his dorm. "The halls are as clean as they can be for a col- 
lege dorm. The only thing I would like to see might be 
cleaning the bathrooms on the weekends," Hennessy said. 

Mary Trainque works Monday through Wednesday 
and on the weekend cleaning staff . 

"It's really more of a hit or miss situation on the 
weekends," Trainque said 

Despite the heavy workload, Trainque said she enjoys 
meeting new people from all over. "Over the summer I 
met a lot of exchange students from around the world," 
Trainque said. 

She said she also enjoys the relaxed working envi- 
ronment and respect she gets from the students at St. 
Michael's. 

Jim Price has been working on the cleaning staff at 
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St. Michael's for 13 years. He gets in at 7 a.m. and leaves 
around 3-3:30. During the day he cleans eight bathrooms: 
four in Alumni Hall and four in Ryan Hall. Price is also 
in charge of keeping the stairwells clean in both buildings, 
and keeping the stairs and walkways shoveled as well. 

Price said all the students treat him fairly and he 
returns the favor. 

"I feel respected. Treat them right and they'll treat you 
right," Price said. 

Price said he wasn't fond of cleaning an all male- 
dorm. "I can remember coming in and finding tomatoes 
and peanut butter on the walls," Price said. 

Harry Iverson has been working the night shift (11 
p.m. to 7:30 a.m.) in the library for 12 out of the 15 years 
he's worked at St. Michael's 

"I remember when this place was just a round build- 
ing,” Iverson said 

He said he enjoys his job and prefers the night shift. 
"It's quiet. I'm my own boss, and there is nobody here to 
bother me," Iverson said. 
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Jim Price has been working on the custodial staff at St. Michael’s for 13 years. He currently 
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Maggie Rich takes care of Alumni and Lyons Halls 


Don Lyons cleans Joyce Hall 


works in Alumni and Ryan Hall. 
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By Barb Pendl 
Staff Writer 


Brandon Gorringe describes 
the excitement of roller skiing 
and the passion he has for com- 
petition, from the Ethan Allen 
Firing Range in Jericho. 

“We came flying around this 


_ really fast downhill turn in a full 
tuck and suddenly there was an 
aspen tree down on the trail,” he 
said. 


Experiencing velocity offers 
a certain rush for almost anyone 
involved with speed-related 
sports, Gorringe said. 

Gorringe, a native of 
Minnesota, is a member of the 
cross-country ski team. He joins 
a squad of four men and three 
women on the St. Michael’s 
Nordic ski team this year. 

Already, he realizes that 
swerving around fallen trees in 
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Jericho is only a small part of 
what it takes to be a successful 
athlete at St. Michael’s. 

Gorringe trains between 12 
and 14 hours each week. His cur- 
rent regime calls for three long- 
slow distance workouts per week. 
Each lasts two hours or more. He 
combines these with hill-interval 
workouts and circuits in the gym. 

“One of my goals this year is 
to focus on improving my tech- 
nique,” Gorringe said. 

There are at least five differ- 
ent ski techniques to master in a 
standard skating race, and count- 
less little things contribute to 
striding well in traditional style 
races, said Gorringe. 

Gorringe also races in the 
off-season to keep his edge. In 
September he participated in a 
roller-ski race at Bolton Valley. 

“Tt was during my third week 
of school and some of the top 
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guys from UVM, Middlebury 
and UNH were there,” Gorringe 
said. 

Gorringe climbed four steep 
miles of the Bolton access high- 
way to place second in his age 
group. 

“T felt I had a good chance of 
doing well based on my training 
so far,” Gorringe said. 

Gorringe said hectic college 
schedules often make joining 
team practice out of the question. 
It is yet another hurdle that he 
said he works to overcome. 

“Training for cross-country 
skiing is often about labor in 
obscurity,” said first-year Nordic 
Coach Thomas Lane, who is a 
23-year veteran of the sport. 

Gorringe trains on his own 
about half the time and splits the 
other half between the St. 
Michael’s team and with friends 
from the UVM program. 


“It’s really important that 
he’s challenged at his level so 
that’s why I let him train with 
athletes from other teams too,” 
Lane said. 

Balancing academics with 
athletics is something else which 
Gorringe struggles to achieve. 

He is as interested in doing 
as well in class as he is in training 
for the approaching ski season. 

“I’m not overwhelmed by 
my commitments. Maintaining 
the balance so far has been diffi- 
cult but manageable,” Gorringe 
said. 

Five potential ski racers are 
waiting to see if they can handle 
the demands of college before 
making any ski team commit- 
ments at all, Lane said. 

St. Michael’s ski coaches, 
who are all new this year, want to 
see athletes meet commitments in 
both their studies and on the ski 








Freshman Nordic skier trains for upcoming season 


Brandon Gorringe excited about his first year after finishing second in competitive roller-ski race 


trail. 

“T tell my skiers to budget 
their time and to plan their spring 
semesters so they can ski with a 
minimum of conflict,” said first- 
year Ski Director Rogan 
Connell. “My main message is 
to have them prepare for things 
ahead of time and not wait until 
the last minute.” 

The winter 2000 carnival sea- 
son starts Jan. 22. The first races 
are in Lake Placid, N.Y. 

The season will end mid- 
March with the NCAA 
Championships in Park City, 
Utah. 

Gorringe said he has his sights 
set high. 

“I would like to place in the 
top 20 in as many races as I can 
because I kind of see myself as 
one of the motivators on the 
team. I’m looking forward to it’s 
growth,” Gorringe said. 
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Mien’ es vs. Northen ‘Renney or 


: wimming and diving a Potsdam Invitational 


9am. 


"Sanday 121 


“Bonen! s basketball ys. West Chester in 
_SMC/Hampton Inn Tip Off Classic 2 p.m. 


Tuesday 11/23 


Men’ s basketball at C.W. Post 7:30 p.m. 


Work for a Hot Internet Start-Up 


Are you a born leader? Do you want to work for a hot 


Internet start-up? 


VarsityBooks.com is looking for student leaders from 
colleges nationwide to become Lead Campus Reps. 
As a paid member of our team, you will hire 

and direct a staff to carry out VarsityBooks.com’s 


marketing efforts on your campus. 


Wondering what the pay is? Compensation 
includes an hourly wage, stock options 


and a performance bonus. 


This job is a great way to earn money while 
gaining valuable experience. If you are 
interested, send an e-mail with your name, 
school and contact information to: 
repinquiries@varsitybooks.com 


e College Book 


(Vv varsitybooks. com 
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St. Michael’s Men’s Basketball Preview 


Despite loss of Pannuzzo Purple Knights should challenge for NE-10 championship 


By Josh LaFreniere 
Staff Writer 


The loss of Brian Pannuzzo, 
last year’s captain and leading 
rebounder, has forced the St. 
Michael’s men’s basketball team 
to make some changes this year. 

Head Coach Tom O’Shea 
said the losses of Pannuzzo and 





guard John Gonzalez are tough 
gaps to fill. 

“Pannuzzo was our center 
and our big guy on the court. His 
loss means we now have a thin 
team in the frontcourt,’ O’Shea 
said. 

O’Shea is looking for six- 
foot-four-inch senior Lonnie 
Bradley to help fill Pannuzzo's 


Photo by Nate Thompson 


Senior Lonnie Bradley drives for two points in Sunday’s 88-65 exhibi- 
tion win over Big Apple. He will be counted on to provide an inside 
presence for St. Michael’s, Coach Tom O’Shea said. 


Three freshmen look 


By Sean C. McCarthy 
Staff Writer 


When the St. Michael’s 
men’s basketball team begins its 
season Friday at the John Griffin 
Tournament in Highland Heights, 
Kent., there will be three new 
faces on the bench. 

Freshmen Jared Chandler, 
Adam Johnson and Will Witcher 
could be very important to the 
team’s success this season, Head 
Coach Tom O’Shea said. 

The reason for this is the loss 
of New England Collegiate 
Athletic Conference Division II 
Male Athlete of the Year Brian 
Pannuzzo and swingman John 





Gonzalez, who graduated in May. 
O’Shea said these losses 
leave room for other players to 
step up. This gives the freshmen 
a chance to come in and make an 
immediate impact, O’Shea said. 
At the very least they can provide 
good depth on the bench while 
gaining experience, O’Shea said. 
Johnson, a six-foot-seven- 
inch center, comes to St. 
Michael’s from Berkshire prep 
school in Sheffield, Mass., where 
he played basketball for a year 
after high school. Johnson has 
played all over the East Coast, 
attending Gonzaga High School 
in Washington D.C. and the 
Paideia School in Atlanta. 
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Freshman Will Witcher should provide the team depth at shooting 


guard, Coach Tom O’Shea said. 


spot in the frontcourt this year. 

“Lonnie didn’t get a lot of 
playing time last year, but he 
played well off the bench for us. 
We are looking to him to step it 
up a notch this year,” O’Shea 
said. 

Junior Todd Roberts, last 
year’s leading scorer and a mem- 
ber of the All-Conference second 
team, said the team’s loss of size 
has given birth to a new strength: 
quickness. 

“T think we will do all right. 
We are not as big as last year but 
we are quicker. That will be to 
our advantage,” Roberts said. 

Another team advantage is 
its strength in the backcourt, 
O’Shea said. 

Junior Brian Miles, the 
team’s leader in assists last year, 
and sophomore Tunde Adekola 
will lead the way at guard, 
O’Shea said. Roberts and junior 
shooting guard Mark Pater will 
continue to be three-point threats. 

Other players expected to 
contribute to this year’s squad 
include junior forward John 
Flaherty and sophomore shoot- 
ing guard Anthony Scott. 

Rounding out the team are 
sophomore walk-ons Doug 
Philbrick and Ben Gregory. 

Roberts said the leadership 
lost from Pannuzzo is regained 


with this year’s captains; Pater, 
Miles, and senior guard Warren 
Daniel. 

“They are great guys on and 
off the court. They have been 
doing a great job leading the team 
so far. I expect they will continue 
to do a great job,” Roberts said. 

O’Shea said a key compo- 
nent to the success of this year’s 
team will be rebounding. This 
should help set up a fast-break 
style offense, he said. 

The team finished tied for 
third in the NE-10 preseason 


1999-2000 Men 


coaches poll and is ranked 19th in 
the nation in Division II, accord- 
ing to Blue Ribbon College 
Basketball Yearbook. 

In the wake of a record- 
breaking season and the loss of 
the team’s star player, O’Shea 
remains confident about the 
upcoming season. 

“My goal is to get the team 
to reach its full potential and play 
hard every day. If we play hard 
every day we will have success.” 

“T hope to win the confer- 
ence again,” Roberts said. 


asketball Roster 





to provide spark off the bench 


Johnson was a tri-state 
league All Star last year for New 
England Prep Schools after aver- 
aging 12 points, 11.5 rebounds 
and three blocked shots per 
game. 

“Adam can rebound and 
block shots. He makes oppo- 
nents alter some shots,” junior 
forward Todd Roberts said. 

Johnson said he is an inside 
presence with good rebounding 
and defensive. skills. He knows 
the team will need him most in 
this area. 

“My role is going to be to 
come off the bench and be a 
defensive spark and get some 
rebounds,” he said. 

Johnson said academics was 
a major part of his decision to 
come to St. Michael’s. 

“The education here is going 
to get me farther than basketball 
will. That was a big factor,” he 
said. 

Chandler, a_ six-foot-two- 
inch guard, attended Weston 
High School in Weston, Mass., 
where he is the school’s all-time 
leading scorer. He scored 1,310 
career points and averaged 24.5 
points, 11.6 rebounds and 4.8 
assists per game his senior year. 
This earned him a spot on the 
Boston Globe  A\ll-Scholastic 
team. 

“Jared is a scorer. He has 
good offensive skills and a good 
feel of the game at the offensive 
end,” O’Shea said. 

Chandler decided on St. 
Michael’s because the team plays 


his type of basketball. 

“They play the style of game 
I like, with pressing and the fast 
break,” Chandler said. “My open 
court game is probably my 
strongest point.” 

Witcher is a six-foot-two- 
inch walk-on guard from 
Cleveland Heights High School 
in Cleveland. He said his 
strengths are shooting, ball han- 
dling and keeping a high level of 
intensity. He said he would use 
these strengths to help the team 
this year. 

“T will come in and give the 
team a lift, doing what is needed 
to get the victory, be it getting a 
big shot or playing defense,” he 
said. 

O’Shea said Witcher is will- 
ing to work hard to improve his 
game. 

“Will can score and he plays 
very hard. He is very eager to 
become a better player,’ O’Shea 
said. 

The freshmen said returning 
players such as senior Warren 
Daniel and juniors Brian Miles 
and Mark Pater help them adjust 
to the college game in practice. 
They also enjoy the coaching 
style of O’Shea and the rest of the 
coaching staff. 

“Coach O’Shea is a really 
good coach,” Johnson said. He 
also said that O’Shea isn’t much 
of an intimidator. 

“They [the freshmen] have a 
real good knowledge of the 
game,” junior forward Todd 
Roberts said. 
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Freshman forward Adam 
Johnson expects to give the team 
some minutes in the post, Coach 
Tom O’Shea said. 
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By Gerd Stodiek 
Staff Writer 


Six-foot-eight-inch junior 
Todd Roberts was offered a full 
basketball scholarship to UVM 
as a senior at Fair Haven High 
School. 

Fortunately for Sis 
Michael’s, the benefits of a 
smaller institution appealed to 
Roberts. 

Roberts “had a spectacular 
sophomore year,” senior Lonnie 
Bradley said. Roberts helped the 
Purple Knights to the NE-10 
Tournament Championship by 
leading the team in points per 
game (15.9), rebounds (247) and 
blocked shots (29). He also set a 
school record with 84 three- 
_ pointers. 

] “Todd is among the top five 
5 in the league,” Assistant Coach 
f Dean Edwards said. 

Roberts quickly emerged as 
a leader for St. Michael’s on and 
off the court, Head Coach Tom 
O’Shea said. 

“Todd leads the team 
through his actions, and at six- 
 foot-eight-inches he has good 


_ skills for his size,” O’Shea said. . 


3 Roberts’ hard work and dis- 
cipline on the court earned him 
__ respect among his teammates and 
coaches. He also has earned 
respect through his training dur- 
> ing the spring and-summer. 

“Todd works hard in the off- 

season,” junior point guard Brian 

_ Miles said. 

As a freshman, Roberts 
quickly adapted to Division II 
basketball with the help of two of 
the best big men in the program’s 

__ history, Roberts said. 

“Jay Wandtke and Brian 


_ Pannuzzo really helped me adapt - 


to the beating and banging, as 
_ well as the system,” Roberts, a 
__ NE-10 second-team selection last 


year, said. 
“ Since Roberts’ arrival, 
O’Shea said the forward’s 


“understanding of the game” and 
“great potential” matured 
tremendously. He also believes 
Roberts’ preparation is a key ele- 
ment of his success. 
Despite coming off a season 
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Men’s Basketball Preview 
Roberts key to team’s success 


_ Forward ‘among the top five in the league,’ coach says 
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Roberts is one of three returning starters for the Purple Knights this 
year. He led the team in several offensive categories last season. 


in which the program won a 
record 25 games, Roberts 
believes this year’s team has a 
chance to match that mark. 

“We have three starters back 
from last year,’ Roberts said. 
“We should do well in the NCAA 
Tournament again this year.” 

Roberts believes the team 
will rely on their quickness and 
hustle more so this year. 


However, rebounding is an 
area the team needs to improve 
on, he said. 

Opposing coaches agree that 
Roberts is one of the finest play- 
ers in the NE-10 Conference, 
O’Shea said. 

“He has the chance of 
becoming the best player in St. 
Michael’s basketball history,” 
O’Shea said. 


UVM hockey team bans media 


HAZING: 
Cont. from cover 


According to Woodworth, 
UVM took these steps after a 
Nov. 9 Free Press article "raised 
considerable speculation" about 
the hockey team’s involvement in 
the investigation. The media was 
not banned from talking to mem- 
bers of any other men's sport at 
UVM. 

Coach Gilligan told the Free 
Press on Nov. 10 he was instruct- 
ed not to comment on the issue. 

The university would not 
identify its investigator but said it 


was someone from outside the 
school, and that he or she will 
determine whether the allega- 
tions warrant further actions from 
UVM. 

The allegations come just 
weeks after the UVM Athletic 
Department distributed informa- 
tion in an attempt to prevent haz- 
ing. 

Theuniversity defines hazing 
as "any act, whether physical, 
mental, emotional or psychologi- 
cal, which subjects another per- 
son, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
to anything that may abuse, mis- 
treat, degrade, humiliate, harass, 


or intimidate him/her, or which 
may in any fashion compromise 
his/her inherent dignity as a per- 
son." 

In February 1998 the Acacia 
fraternity received a two year 
suspension because of racial haz- 
ing. In March, administrators 
suspended players from the St. 
Michael’s men's lacrosse team 
because of apparent hazing ritu- 
als. 

In a recent report by Alfred 
University, findings said 80 per- 
cent of college student-athletes 
are subject to some type of haz- 
ing. | 
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‘go out on top’ 





By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


If you ever get the chance to 
walk onto Boston’s Fenway Park, 
take a look at the 37-foot wall in 
left field, otherwise known as the 
Green Monster. 

Here, you'll see hundreds of 
small indentations, the marks of 
batters who nailed the wall on 
their way to doubles. Many of 
these marks are the work of 
Wade Boggs. For 11 years Boggs 
mastered Fenway Park like no 
player ever has. 

A seventh round draft pick 
by the Boston Red Sox in 1976, 
Boggs was an unheralded rookie 
when he made his major league 
debut for the Boston Red Sox in 
1982. Boggs quickly made a 
name for himself among the 


_game’s greatest hitters. He fin- 


ished his first season with a .349 
batting average, the highest ever 
by an American League rookie. 
He lost the Rookie of the Year 
Award to another dependable 
infielder, Baltimore’s Cal 
Ripken. 

However, Boggs was a lia- 
bility defensively during his early 
years. . 

In 1982, Boggs played more 
at first base than his natural posi- 
tion at third in an attempt to hide 
a weak glove and a below-aver- 
age arm. 

The Red Sox knew, though, 
that third base was Boggs’ true 
position, and that is where he 
opened the season in 1983. 

During the next seven sea- 
sons, the left-handed hitting 
Boggs perfected the art of the 
inside-out swing, taking full 
advantage of Fenway’s short left 
field to become the best hitting 
third-baseman of all time. 

Boggs recorded at least 200 
hits each season from 1983 to 
1989, the only player this century 
to do so. He won six American 
League batting titles, and five in 
a row from 1985-89. 

The statistics speak for 
themselves. In 1985, Boggs hit 
.368, the highest average by a 
Red Sox since Ted Williams. 

His 240 hits that year are the 
most by any player this half-cen- 
tury. His 758 plate appearances 
and 187 singles are both AL 
records. 


He made his only World 
Series appearance with the Red 
Sox in 1986, leading the 
American League that year with 
a .357 average and 47 doubles. 

In 1988, Boggs’ finest sea- 
son statistically, he reached base 
in nearly half his plate appear- 
ances. He set a career high in 
runs scored 128, and led the 
league with 125 walks. He struck 
out only 34 times that season. 

Boggs became a complete 
ball player by improving tremen- 
dously in the field. He cut down 
his errors from 27 in 1983 to only 
11 in 1988. He became so good 
with the glove that he won two 
Gold Gloves while with the New 
York Yankees in 1994 and 1995. 

Boggs left Boston after a 
sub-par 1992 season and played 
five years for Boston’s archrival, 
but he didn’t miss a beat. 

Despite not having the 
Green Monster to aim at in left 
field, Boggs batted over .300. in 
four of his five years with the 
Yankees. 

In 1996, Boggs helped carry 
New York to a World Series title, 
Boggs’ only championship. He 
also made the All-Star team that 
year for the 12th straight time. 

Boggs moved back home to 
join the expansion Tampa Bay 
Devil Rays in 1998, just a30 
minute drive away from where he 
played Little League baseball. 
Boggs: remained productive as a 
player over age 40, hitting over 
.300 for the 15th time this year. 

On Aug. 7, Boggs culminat- 
ed an impressive career by 
becoming the 23rd player to 
reach 3,000 hits. 

A slap hitter throughout his 
life, Boggs ironically recorded 
his milestone hit with a home 
run, the only player ever to do so. 

Last week, after many talks 
with family members, friends 
and ballplayers, Boggs decided 
to call it quits, and “go out on 
top.” 

He accepted a front office 
job with the Devil Rays, a job 
that includes scouting and evalu- 
ating young talent and will allow 
him to live year-round in the area 
that he grew up in. 

“Tt wasn’t an easy decision 
because an athlete can always 
look in the mirror and say ‘OK, I 
can still play,” Boggs said at his 
retirement news conference 
Thursday. “Deep down inside, 
probably I thought I still could. 
But why not go out on top? I’ve 
always said, ‘I'll never embarrass 
myself in this game.’” 

For 18 years, Boggs was 
anything but an embarrassment 
to the game. 
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Women’s hockey moves up to varsity 


After four years as club team, program will become school’s 21st varsity sport 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


The St. Michael’s women’s 
ice hockey team will become the 
school’s 21st varsity sport next 
year, President Marc 
vanderHeyden announced Friday. 

After four years of playing 
as a club sport, vanderHeyden 
said the time has come to elevate 
the women’s program. 

“If we want to draw the best 
women to St. Michael’s College, 
we needed to. do _ this,” 
vanderHeyden said at a press 
conference following the 
announcement. “We have the 
women here that want to suc- 
ceed.” 

Men’s Hockey Head Coach 
Lou DiMasi congratulated the 
women. He said this decision 
“really rounds out our hockey 
family here at St. Michael’s.” 

Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz said the change took 
place~in large part because of 
support from the student body. 

“The decision was really 
driven by the student interest. As 
athletic director, I couldn’t be 
more pleased with the decision,” 
Knortz said. 

Another reason for the pro- 
motion is the steady rise in 
women’s hockey throughout the 
United States, Knortz said. 

“Women’s hockey is one of 
the fastest growing sports, espe- 
cially in New England,” Knortz 
said. 

“There are 35,000 women 
that play hockey in the U.S. 
That’s up from 6,000 eight years 
ago,’ Women’s Ice Hockey 
Head Coach Chris Donovan said. 

Donovan, who is in his 
first full year as head coach of the 
Lady Knights, said he already 


started recruiting for next season. 
It’s easier to recruit for a varsity 
sport than it is a club sport, he 
said. 

“We will have more of an 
attraction now that we are varsity, 
because now I have something to 
promise to players,” Donovan 
said. “This gives us a little more 
respect among other colleges.” 

The team currently has 23 
members, but Donovan said 28 
to 30 may play next year. 

Title [X, and the NCAA gen- 
der-equity issue, “was not the 
driving force” behind the deci- 
sion, Knortz said, but it did have 
an impact. 

Knortz said St. Michael’s is 
now in full compliance with gen- 
der equity now that the program 
is a varsity sport. 

Beginning next year, St. 
Michael’s will play a full varsity 
schedule of about 20 games, up 


from 16 games this year. The 
team will most likely be inde- 
pendent, but would like to join 
the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 
Conference (ECAC) as a 
Division HI program, Knortz 
said. 

“The ECAC for women is in 
a great deal of flux night now. 


They are looking at a number of - 


possibilities for reorganizing 


their leagues. I think there will be 


a place for us,” Knortz said. 

The program’s budget is 
expected to increase $21,000 
over the next three years, Sports 
Information Director Dave 
Caspole said. 

_ One of the major factors of 
this increase is renting ice time at 
the Essex Junction Skating 
Facility and UVM’s Gutterson 
Field House, the Lady Knights’ 
home arenas, Caspole said. 

Donovan said, “They don’t 
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Pateldent Marc vanderHeyden (middle) is joined by (left to right) Hockey Director Steve Mattson, Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz and Women’s Hockey Head Coach Chris Donovan, at a press conference Friday. 


care where they: play as long as 
they are playing.” a 
Both Knortz and ~ 
vanderHeyden said the college is _ 
looking at several possibilities — 
for building a hockey ig on OF 
near campus. ct ri 
“We were able to’ “secure 





will change somewh here 
ing a new rink].” ; 

Senior captain Shannon: 
Hammond said the move to var- 
sity is “well deserved” and a trib- | 
ute to the hard work put in by the — 
athletes in the program. 

“I’m very excited about the — 
decision. I never thought I would 
see this day come during my ~ 
years here. I hope women’s hock- — 
ey will become a great tradition 
here at St. a er ; 
said. is 


Ice Knights rout Salve Regina 16-2 to even record 


Ralph sets two scoring records as team remains undefeated in conference play 


By Seth Cole 
Sports Editor 


Thirteen different players 
scored at least one point as the 
Ice Knights defeated the Salve 
Regina Seahawks 16-2 Saturday 
at the Essex Junction Skating 
Facility. 

Senior ‘captain Josh Ralph 
scored twice and had a school- 
record seven assists, finishing 





with a record nine points. _ 

The previous record for 
points in one game was seven, 
held by Bob Berno in 1982 and 
John Gurskis in 1998. 

St. Michael’s scored three 
goals in a 74-second span early in 
the first period to open up a 4-0 
lead. They led 6-0 after one peri- 
od and were in front 7-0 before 
Salve Regina netted a goal. 


Junior Jason Harrington reg- 





istered a hat trick for St. 
Michael’s and added _ three 
assists. Sophomore Andy Welgos 
had two goals and three assists 
for the winners, while senior Jim 
Walsh had two goals and two 
assists. 

Four freshman scored the 
first goals of their collegiate 
careers for the Ice Knights. Matt 
Pauli, Nick Berno and Chris 
Gross each had a goal and an 
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Senior captain Josh Ralph beats Salve Regina goaltender Jonathan Kenyon for one of his two goals on 
Saturday. i 





assist, and Martin bee tallied a : 
goal as well. Tes 
Goalies Simon Theberge and 
Ryan McGrath combined to ee 
26 of 28 shots for St. Michael’s. > 
The 16 goals were one shy of — 
the Ice Knight’s record for most 3 
goals scored in a game. St. 
Michael’s had 17 goals in a game — 
against Suffolk in 1996. 
The Ice Knights have now 
scored 27 goals in’ their last two 
games. They beat Curry 11-2. 
Nov. 6. 
Before the game, a presenta- 
tion was held honoring the mem- 
bers of last year’s National 
Championship team. : 
Chris Davidson, Darren 
Beers, Jeff Roukes and John 
Coyle, members of last year’s 


squad were there. 


In addition, special thanks 
were given to Assistant Athletic 
Director Zaf Bludevich and 
Student Resource Center — 
Director Dave Landers. 


